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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. William, Richards, 
LL. D. who died at Lynn, September 13, 1819, in. the G9t 
year of hisage; with some account of the Rev. - Wil- 
liams, Founder of the State of Rhode Island, as well as first 
assertor of complete religious ,.liberty in. the United: States of 
America. By John Evans, A.M.  12mo,, Pp. 396, Sher- 
wood and Co, 1819. | ms 


Ws have now before us so many publications of ‘Mr. Evans’s, 
that we must get rid of,one or two. This gentleman has taken 
to book-making in right good earnest, and the mode’ he has 
adopted most completely sets all criticism at defiance, Besides, 


he has ingeniously made each successive volume a general ad- 


vertizer for all its predecessors. We think him lucky in having 
sv long escaped the vigilance of the solicitor of the stamp 
office, as it might be doubted whether every sheet should not 


5 be stamped at least. : 


The life of Dr. Richards might have been told in very few 
words. Mr. Evans has contrived to eke out his pages by quo- 
tations from various authors, and by long reflections on various 
subjects. There are few religious topics of discussion which 
are not here discussed, and with these some political disquisi- 
tions are intermixed. What shall we do? Are we to follow 
the compiler through this wood of controversy, or shall we be 
deemed to approve what we’ pass over in silence? We beg 
leave to deprecate the last, and to be excused the first. Without 
regard to the very great and learned men of whom we read in 
this volume for the first time, we shall notice sucfi parts as 
may be most instructive or useful to our readers. But from 
these publications we learn the exceeding fygacious nature‘of 
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what these dissenters call church communion. It is said of 
Americans, that they cannot rest in their graves if they have 
not followed at least half a dozen. different occupations during 
their lives. And it is equally plain that dissenters regard stead- 
fastness in any religious Opinions as a sure mark of bigotry. 
They are all weathercocks, veéring backwards and forwards 
with, such uncertainty, that revelation would seem to have re- 
vealed nothing. It would appeéar-that this extreme versatility 
has puzzled themselves. They would fain apply a remedy, but 
cannot. The last monstrous attempt for that purpose is the 
doctrine of free communion, which has been principally advo- 
cated by Mr. Robert Hall, of ‘Leicester. 

Many of our feaders are probably strangers to this religious 
novelty. By way of patching up a sort of union, the profes- 
sors of schism in all its varieties are taught to communicate 
‘freely one with another, that ‘is, to attend each -others: chapels 
‘when ‘something ‘like the ‘Lord’s supper is administered, with 
‘this Sage ‘proviso only, never to ‘attend at the \altarvof»the 
church. FB ence it would follow, that an old: Presbyterian, ac- 
‘knowledging all the important articlés of the: church "service, 
‘should prefer communicating with Beisham or »Garpénter, 
whom he would probably hear abusing his Saviour according to 
his opinions, to receiving at his parish church, where he knows 
before hand not a word will be uttered of which he ddes not 
cordially approve. On these*solemn occasions, either the full 
faith of the parties is distinctly brought forward, ‘as it dught'to 
‘be, or it is complaisantly thrown into the shade’ to answer 
earthly purposes. In whichever way it is contrived, We Will 
assert such mixed communion, such an amalgamation of falge- 
hood, to be highly offensive to the God of truth. “Dectamatién 
about charity and liberality, plentifully intermixed with outeriés 
against bigotry, must be now stale. ‘To.connive at error forms 
no part of charity, nor is he a bigot who-does not charge dbout 
with every wind of doctrine. 

After this contrivance to make error palatable, we have ‘afio- 
ther to make truth undiscoverable. This is a total refusal to 
consult any volume on religious difficulties except the scrip- 
tures only, ‘That the scriptures are our only and sufficient 
no Protestant will gainsay, but they must be understood. "On 
many doctrinal points, they are very obscure, and there are pas- 
sages of which no satisfactory explanation has yet been given. 
But such conduct is exceedingly preposterous when a little éx- 
amined into. In perusing the scriptures in the original 
will these men allow us to use a Lexicon ? Oh yes, will be'te- 
plied, But what isa Lexicon? ‘A compilation from héathes 
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authors of the sense of words. So then, to,understand the 


. S . f 


PeFLDIMTES, we may consult Bro ane writers, Anacreon or Aris- 


itophanes, but not Clemens, Dale. 0° Acenies, 198 Pas d 
of alarger measure of .the spirit than.is now ,vque We 
will give a curious instance of this. Jn,Matt. ch. vi. xer.J, 
we-have the word fathacynenre. ‘This word Schleusner tells ys 
occurs only'in‘Hesychius of .originalGreek authors, and in. the 
‘New Testament to be found here only. -His explanation is«by 
no means satisfactory. Buthad he ‘turned to Chrysostom 4n 
locum, he would have there found a neat and most elegant 
interpretation. We find it synonimous with gavege, which is de- 
rived from @as,,10,2un. over, to, be too full. So absurd, so Sop 
trary to the whole dispensation of providence is it, not to make 
use of all the means in our power ‘for the attainment .of our 
pursuits. This plan, therefore, of Dr. Richards, highly. recom- 
‘mended by:his editor, ‘is- something like his, who, :travellingion 
a road perplexed by paths continually crossing it, should obsti- 
nately turn,away from every mark, direction, or uide-post, to 
try.if, he,can,find his.way .withost them,!" The ‘disorganizing 
effects.of such principles, have been, well, described by/a,dissen- 
ster’si history of his own -life, and , we have similar, testimony 
here too, p. 26. 


Before he .bad. been =here. one whole, week, ,he ,fonnd.that dhe 
people were:far from being so united.as be had expected.to,find them. 
‘Same: had become. much attached to a persan.of the same of Priestly, 
swho: had i been lately among them - for some. time, .as,a. temporary 
supply ; while others appeared no Jess partial . to, ope.of , the, Metho- 
idist. preachers of the name ef,Wadsworth, orsemetbingJike shat, 
who. was \understood .to be, inclined to .quit, that connexion in.case a 
‘fair opportunity should occur. to settle, with a:Dissenting, Congrega- 
tion, |The predilection. in favour. of the Jairer soon subsided, bptthe 
attachment of those who. wished . to. retain .Mr. P. , proved mere 
permanent and opetative. They.and be, to, saye,appearances, thought 
‘proper to.give the. new. comer a hearing the «first.Sunday ;..and.then, 
| vafter declaring. and promulgating their utter disapproval of hig ministry, 
‘they _prepared for immediate. separation : and) having procured a 
: Place to, meet in,, they .assembled. there. onthe very. ext Sunday. 
‘They. continued to. meet three-times.on, the. Sunday, and once in she 
week, At last, the audience beginning, to fall aff, and tbe prospect 
becoming less. and.less promising, the preacher left them. He was, 
however, for.a-little while longer, succeeded by one of the party, a 
tradesman inthe town, who had before been a kind of occasional 
preacher. The experiment. proving! in ithe .end , pnsaccessful,, this 
new society broke up in the course of about three months, when 
Most of its constituents returned to the old place!) 

“By that time, those wHo had continued to assemble there along 
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with the new Minister, were earnestly and diligently employed in 
examining the scripture account of the formation of CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES, or what may be called sociat CHRISTIANITY, and had 

un to make some progress in that interesting, but much-neglected 
branch of christian knowledge. In order to assist them in this lauda- 
ble pursuit, and facilitate their progress, they were often directed, 
in the stated ministry, to such passages of THz New TestaMgnrt as 
had a more direct bearing upon the subject of their inquiry, and 
which shewed it to be the constant and uniform practice of the 
Apostles to unite or form the primitive converts into distinct societies 
or churches. Those passages also pointed out the mode of their 
_Otganization, and the form of their constitution, together with the 
duties and privileges of church members and officers.” 


What consequences have been produced by thus stimulating 

- every individual, however uneducated, to lay aside the docility 

of a childin Christ, and assume the dogmatical province of a 
- teacher, may be learnt from another extract. . 


. © Dear Frienp, Sept. 15, 1801. 
‘** You hear heavy tidings,’ you say, ‘ from Wales, that one half 
of tne Wetsu Baptists are carried away with Free-will, Sabellian, 
‘and Socinian notions.’ This, I believe, is very far from being true. 
A secession indeed has taken place among the Welsh Baptists, owing 
more to the intolerance and want of forbearance among the rulers 
of the Association than to any real heterodoxy or heresy among 
‘the seceders. Enthusiasm had been carried on here by a pack of 
‘roaring, bellowing, and raving orators, to the most unexampled pitch 
Of extravagance. A few of us (the time I was in the country before) 
set our faces against these mad proceedings ; and as our opponents 
- could not contend with us by argument, they raised the hue and cry 
‘ against us, charging us with Heresy! And though! have been 
publicly calling upon them for these two years, and inviting them to 
come out fairly and shew us our mistakes, and point out to the 
world our errors—no attempt of the kind has been made. 

“* Enthusiusm, however, seems to have had a sore blow—even 
. their Meeting-houses are now far from being the Bepnams they were 
- three or four years ago. For many years before you could never see 
in a madhouse more madness than in the places of worship of these 
_ people, where there would be such jumping, dancing, tumbling, 
embracing, roaring, raving, &c. as was scarce ever equalled, and 

never exceeded, among the most frantic lunatics! | 

: I am, my dear friend, 
, Your’s truly, 
W. R. 


To D. S. Jones, Lower Dublin, America. 


‘«* Strangers may think that Mr. Ricuaxps bas given too deep ! | 
colouring to this account of raz Jumpers—but the writer of tb 
Memoir can bear witness to its fidelity. He saw once, in the ye# 
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1785, near Newport, Monmouthshire, a scene which exhibited s 


group of bedlamites rather than an assembly of the professors of » 


Christianity! The preacher (who belonged to Lady Hantingdon’s | 
connexion) stood upon a chair in the open air, ona fine summer 
evening, and electrified his hearers into jamping, through a most in- 
coherent harangue. They separated near midnight, with a shout, 
vociferating, while they pointed to the sky, ‘ We soon meet to part no - 
more!’ The moon shone brightly, and by the mildness of her rays 
seemed to reprove the unholy turbulence of those children of fanati- 


cism and folly.” 


It may be well supposed that Richards himself would not 
be very well settled in his opinions, and of this we have many 
proofs in the complaints which he details as having been made 
against him. Wecannot, however, collect what his creed was 
when he entered on his ministry, nor what it became when he 
retired. These seem to be matters not worth recording. . But 
Richards and his editor appear to unite in the opinion that they 
could with propriety give the communion at once to a Socinian, 
a Baptist, a Peedo-Baptist, and to one who refused baptism 
altogether. We long to know how they would reconcile this 
conduct with St. Paul’s declaration, If ye be circumcised Christ 
profiteth you nothing. Here abstinence from a rite avowedly 
of divine institution, is peremptorily demanded. Not mutual 
forbearance on controverted points, but one mind, one faith. 
And severe will be the fate of him who, even on the best foun ; 
dation, buildeth with hay or stubble. Such, indeed, is an ac- 
curate resemblance of our schismatica erections. An able 
man sets up at Lynn, and during his time his opinions flourish. 
He dies, and another comes of another fashion ; away go the 
flock to him. Sometimes a dunce succeeds, and then the con- 
gregation wander about any whither. Any thing like a storm 
disperses the hay and the stubble. 

On politics Richards seems to have been equally visionary, 
and regrets either the imprisonment of Buonaparte, or our vot 
having set the continent to rights, according to his notions of 
propriety, ere we made peace. What else can we understand 
from the following passage ? 


‘* Now, as to the question here proposed to the intended observers 
of the approaching thanksgiving-day— What mean you by this service ? 
It certainly behoves them to be able to answer it to their inquiring 
neighbours, as well as to their own consciences. Those neighbours 
would perhaps make their interrogatories somewhat as follows—We 
hear of some mighty benefits and blessings which we are about to 
enjoy, as the glorious fruits of the War in which we have been so long 
engaged, and for which we are required to offer to God our public 
thanks. We wish, therefore, to know what these benefits and bles- 
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si are, dnd those precious fruits which. are become the 
subjects: of sé mbcli exultation. ~Are we to reckon among, theni- 
the restoration’ of tue Pore, the re-establishment of tue Inavisi- 
Trow,' and thé recall of the Jesuits ? Thesecertainly.are among, the, 
genuine fruits of our late mighty exertions. But if we mean. tocall 
shend benefits and blessings, our national’ character must be greatly, 
altered. Is the restoration of the Boursons, the most bigotted and 
persecuting, déspotic, and unprincipled royal family in Europe, to, 
the ill-fated thrones of France, Spain, and Naples, to: be esteemed 
among the said benefits and blessings? If so, the love of Freedom 
and Protestantism must ave left us. Our querists may ask further, 
if the evident revival of the vilé principles of intolerance’ and religi* 
aS amici with all thé drbitrary and slavish maxim’ of thé days 
of the Stuarts, aré to’ be deeméd benefits which call for exultation 
anil thanksgivitig ? Some of the atiswerers probdbly would say 
No—we exult for thé peace and the glory which England Kids acquired, 
The others might’ reply—Avs to: peace, we have made none with the 
French nation, but only with him, whom we have forced upon it, 
who was our too) and. our pensioner—and as to glory, is it any other 
than that of having done more than any other nation towards perpe- 
tuatin gthe enslavement and miseries of mankind 2” 


So this advocate for liberty of conséienceé' Would have had t# 
dethrone the Pope, because we were Protestdnts, and déptive 
Papists of their favourite priests. because Englishivén do not 
approve of them. As’ politicians we weré to imposé dut own 
notions of liberty on all other people, willing oY unwilling, by 
way of shewing our love for freedom, and we wére' td have 
sought glory in being the partizans or protéctors of plurdéters 
and thieves. Alas! it is now seen too late that wé held thé 
sword in vain. Had all the leaders of the French revoldtio# 
whom the guillotine had spared, met from the allies with thei 
well-deserved fate, if the great moral tesson had béen extended 
from a i to persons, the world might have enjoyed a feal 

ace. Now all is confusion, Which, aftér Much bldodshéd, 
will be reduced into order by some tyrant, who can slielter his 
subjects from the insults and injuries of a dirty aiid sanguiiaty 
mob. 

_ This voluine, after heing eked out by long quotations from 
other works complétély out of plate, for instance, an deeouiit 
ll the churches an Sebhel in Lyin, twetity-fout pages extraer 
‘ m Richards’s istory of that place, is concladed. With uh 

zy the history of Roger Williams, fot 
nN - 
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appendix containing : 

of Rhode Island. Hé was one of those who fled from 
land in thé seventeenth century, under pretence of a téndel 
coriscieneé; but in reality becatise they could not brook controul. 
How ready the fugitives were to persecute themselves, this very 
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endix, proves. lf Williams exclaimed against all persecu- 
tion, his benevolence may be attributed to his. weakness, Whit 
he would have done if he could, may be learnt from the follow- 


ing anecdote, 


‘ «¢ Witiams, 9, minister of Salem, in high estimation, havin 
conceived, an antipathy to, the cross of St, George, in the standard of 
Eogland, declaimed. against it with so much vehémence, as a relic of 
superstition and idojatry, which ought not to be retained among 4 
eople so pure and sanctified, that Endicott, one of the members of 
the Court of Assistants, in a transport of zeal, publicly cut out ‘the 
cross. from. the ensign displayed before the governor's gate! This 
frivolous matter interested and divided the colony. Some of the 
militia scrapled to follow colours in which there was a cross, lest 
they should be doing honour to an idol, whilst others refused to serve 
under a mutilated Lanner, lest they should be suspected of having 
renounced their allegiance to the crown of England *” | 


We by no means approve of ‘thus making biographical me- 
moirs the means of conveying controverted opinions, as if they 
were indisputable. We would meet them fairly, and not in 
ambush. This work they have rendered intolerably heavy. 
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The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists considered. «By 
Bishop Lavington. With Notes, Introduction, and Appendix, 
by the Rev, R. Polwhele, Vicar of Manaccan and of St. 
Anthony. 8vo Pp. 492. Sherwood, Neely, and Joties, 
Paternoster Row. 1820. ; 


The Life of Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of Methodism. 
By Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureate, Member ofthe 
Royal Spanish Academy, of the Rayal Spanish Academy of 
Hista.:y, and of the Royal Institute of the Netherlands, &e. 
Two vols. 8vo. Longman and Co. London. 1820. 


(Concluded from p. 517 .) 


In our last number we expressed our opinion of the means 
recommended by Mr. Polwhele to repress Methodism, Of 
them some seem impracticable, and others injudicious. . The 
only mode which appears to us likely to be effective, is a better 

religious education of all classes, particularly an explanation — 
of the principles relative to the sacraments and the priesthood, 
which were entertained by the nonjurors, and unfortunately 
Permitted to fall into oblivion through disapprobation of their 
attachment to the Stuart family. And we are the more ¢on- 
Ormed in this opinion, by observing the continual schisms which 
occur among them. Since our last remarks went to the press, 
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we shall make a few remarks. 


SCHISM AMONG THE METHODISTS. 


** A schism of considerable extent appears to have taken place among 
the Methodists in the northern counties as well as in the south, 
owing priucipally to the folly of some of their preachers, in interfe- 
ring with the political opinions of the people. This began about the 
Jatter end of Jast year, when their Committee of Privileges, in Lon- 
don, in concert with his Majesty's Government, issued circulars to the 
different preachers in the connexion, in all parts of the country, to 
discountenance amongst their people all those who might be attached 
to political reform. Immediately the Methodist pulpits every where 
resounded with the murderous doctrines of passive obedience and 
non-resistance, which, in England, brought one tyrant to the block, 
and obliged another to abdicate the throne. In consequence of which, 
added to the tyranny of the preachers, and their exorbitant exactions 
from the people, very few of whom are now able to bear them, 
great numbers have separated from the body, and formed a new com- 
munity, under the denomination of ‘‘ Independent Methodists ;” 
maintaining the same discipline, but different in church government. 
As their preachers, like the primitive teachers of Christianity, claim 
no pecuniary reward for their labours. In Shields, Newcastle, and 
their vicinities, they are rapidly increasing, and have already fourteen 
chapels and places of public worship, which are supplied by twenty- 

_ one preachers.—Durham Chronicle.” 


The Editor of the Durham Chronicle no doubt writes for 
his readers. For there is no man so ignorant of English his- 
tory as really to consider Charles the First a tyrant. Had he 
been so, he never would have lost his head. Against a firm 
atid vigorous nronarch no rebellion is made, and a tyrant is 
never molested by the Cobbetts, Lambtons, Woollers, and 
Hobhouses of any country. With similar confusion of ideas, 
the doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance are called 
murderous. But when a man writes for profit he, must please 
chose who buy. However, returning to our subject, it hence 
appears that the methodists, in great numbers, are favourers of 
sedition, and revolt from those preachers who recommended 
them not to unite with notorious infidels on any pretence of 
improving the British constitution. Thus, then, is fully con- 
firmed one heavy charge always brought against methodism, 
constantly urged, and as constantly denied. Namely, that 
schism from the church naturally and necessarily led to rebel- 
lion against the state. We allow that Wesley did not intend 
this, nor yet Adam Clarke, Jabez Bunting, Benson, with theit 
other principal leaders. Still, before God and man they are 
chargeable with these lamentable consequences, which ‘prove 


we met with the following paragraph in a newspaper, on whielt 
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their separation to be a wicked . schism, and, according to the. 
established rules of retributive justice, on their heads must 
fall the guilt of every. subsequent, although unforeseen and 
unintended crime. Henceforth radical methodists must be 
ranked among the rebellious part of the community, and we 
hope some of our readers in the north will watch over their 
proceedings, and report to us, from time to time, whatever may 
be worthy of notice. But by these divisions sects crumble 
into pieces, some individuals return to the rock whence they 
were hewn, some fall into different errors, and the rest keep up 
a petty, peevish party of their own, Such was the fate of 
Montanism, which resembles methodism so exactly, that Bi- 
shop Lavington commences his able Comparison of the Enthu- 
siasm of Methodists and Papists with a large extract from its 
history, as written by a layman, the learned Dr. Lee, of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. Indeed, the resemblance strikes the 
methodists themselves, for Adam Clarke, in his Bibliographical 
Dictionary, surmises that Montanus was no schismatic, but 
one who attempted to restore the purity of the church. This 
attempt began in the middle of the second century, about 
forty years after the death of St. John and Ignatius. Well 
was it for these primitive disciples of our Lord, that they were 
dead, or Montanus, no doubt, would have attempted to reform 


them. And to give our readers, in as few words as possible, 
some proof of this identity between the first, and, we hope, the 
last teacher of schism, we here insert the first section of t 


Bishop’s work, as re-published by Mr. Polwhele. 


“ As the spirit of Enruuszam is always the same, operating in much 
the same manner in all sects and professions of religion, and discover- 
ing itself in similar peculiarities of notions and behaviour; I shall 
take the liberty to produce, first of all, a remarkable instance of this 
in the sect of the Motannists : which arose towards the latter end 
of the second century, before Popery had a being, or christianity an 
establishment. 

‘“* *Montanus, in his outward appearance, had all the form of 
godliness and spirituality ; and got the reputation of no mean sanctity, 
by his austerities and extraordinary way of living. Had a zeal for 
religion, and would needs set up for a mighty reformer in the church : 
but wanting solidity of judgment, and : coolness of | thought, '.was 
driven away by every impulse that seized him; being transported with 
an :mmoderate and irregular zeal, he was possessed with a strange 
spirit: many doubting whether it were a good spirit, or. a bad one. 
Hence he sets up pretensions to’prophecy and miracles. Some indeed 
saw through him, and took him for what he afterwards proved to 
be, a false prophet, and one agitated by a spirit of delusion : and 
‘nese opposed, and reproved him, not hastily, bat upon sober and 
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mature deliberation, after trial made. of his spirit, which appeased 
very mach like the fit of. a2 frenzy; or distempered;melanchaly. ) 

*« « Others:deemed what they: saw iv Monianus ag the true, effect 
of' the Holy: Ghost : and were hereby lifted. up with.an.extreme. vani 
amd donfidence, as, if nothing could be greater, and, hi than; this 
dispensation of Montanus,: who being ravished with. the honour of 
seeing, bimeelf. so esteemed and listened to, used diverse artifices and 
stratagems to draw, in-others, and did some sober and sjneere Chris- 
tians. 

‘« © He looked on the governors of the church as much: degenerated, 
invested only with an outward character: he had more of the spirit 
than all of them ; and by virtue of his pretended extraordinary mis 
sion would be exempted from the inspection of his rightful superiors : 
whose standing rules must give way to whatever was;taken for apror 

impetus. Montanus, intoxicated with these high notions, 
went up andidowhn and drew after him. several religious melancholists. 
Several of the weaker sex, excited by hig high pretensions, were 
¢eized.upon by the same spirit ; as. Priscilla and Maximilla ; who no 
sgoner were touched by the power io Montanus, but immediately 
they left their husbands ; fancying that henceforwards they were to 
be ero to none but Christ, eloping from their husbands to follow 
an ii us cheat. Hence they fancied themselves heavenly virgins, 
by Christ, who personally visited them, conversing with 

them as one friend converses with another. 1 

© Thus, led on with a false faith, and puffedup beyond measure, 
they fell into sundry snares, and easily mistook the imaginations of 
their own hearts, or the suggestiens of the old imposter, for the pure 
inspirations of the Divine Spirit. 

“« ¢The same spirit fell upon some of the men also ; high 
esteemed, as extraordinarily commissioned by God to raise up this 
pretended new dispensation: though some of them were, clearly 
convinced of having been all the while under the conduct of a 
deceiving spirit, that had usurped the name ef the Holy Ghast, 

*¢ * They divide into parties, under different leaders, and continue 
under these novel and strange influences te distract wowary minds. 
Different in sundry poimts, but all agreeing in pretences to inspiration, 
and a heavenly mission. , 

« * Montanus begins to set wp his little assemblies : they give forth 

exhortations to holiness. rigorously pressing a reformation 
of discipline and manners ; their spirit imitates nearly the properties 
of the Divine Spirit, in producing good works, discerning the secrets 
of the heart, by inspiration reproving seme present for their biddep 
favits, with such a shew of the life and spirit of christianity, as made 
it hard to think all a mere counterfeit. 

* « These new lights set up a new church; something dovbiful 
whether they first separated from the church, er were forced ont. 
But with a strange air of confidence they, or rather those deludi 
spirits which spoke through them, did reproach and vilify the chu 
because che every where rejected their new order of prophecy. . 
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“ae < Tey ts riot dtle’to béar with the’ déadtiess antl the formality 
of the Catholits; wid aré the only ridtur#l or’ criminal tien; Hit. 
themselves the splritdal ; they looked dn the*CatHolics’ as cafnal! atid 
vide Cliristiatis, tHat hdd riot the'troe'tasre of the @pirit : andthe 
hetis } priesthood was underiitied by the-preteriders'to’ an extitor 
dinaty and utilicilted rhissibh. : 

« ¢ They were eagerly desirous of persecution ; provokiriy’ ditt? 
irfitating, the’ infidels to draw’ it upét thetiiselvey: but this vain 
ostentation did often’ in the Hout of trial most wrétehedly’ betray 
itself. | 

« © By theit rigorous discipline they brougtit niuny' td despair > Bit 
yet aré charged By the Catlolicy with’ a morality exteedingly loose 
and scandalous, painting the chiefs’ of this riew order of the’ inspired 
in very black charactérs ; which must depend or the fairness of thé 
accounts transmitted to us’: such as’ making their iatkets with 
tended revelations and conversations with God ; strdping’ up'ail’ they 
could get under the’ pretence’ of chatity, atid: volutitary oblations ; 
under the midsk Of godliness, défiled with impurities, &c. : 

« “They distinguistiéd' thenivelves by at affected’ siigufarity, 
against the most innocént recréation of mitid or body, avainvt ganies, 
sports, and plays ; dréss, futtiture; &c. 

“© Bat all Knew thé pretensions of the Motitanists, and that the 
foundation of all the éXxtravagaicids they rut info, Was the prétékt oF 
a divine spirit and power, extraordinarily, and éVén visibly, actitig 
them. And they took themselvés tobe perfdet’, having thé petfection 
6f consummation of the spirit. ites 

 ¢ They called thertiselvés thd iaspiréd, te ptire, fhe saints, thé 
élect, the apostolical : while the orthodox, wht éould not ber Meir 
presumption, gave them generally etter sort of naries, whith they 
thought they better deserved. 

“«* In the progréss' of Montatisni' they proceeded fron onfé degree 
to another, never stopping, or knowing where to stop : héricé givitig 
thémselves up to the ancertain dictates and impulses of a strange 
spirit, they were insensibly led on whither they least suspected : and 
all manner of extravagancies were committéd by them, as if they had 
an express command for 86 doing from heaven. And the sttictnest of 
the Montanist diécipliné at first, was the theahs of ititrodacing tie 
Mabotnetan fodderiess itt the end. : 

‘* ©€ ‘Pheit éhthustasnr ted the vat to, atid was very consistent with, 
atheist. And théve iva shrewd saspition that some got in among 
thet from the very beginning, and mianaged the weak well-meaning 
people; who were of fio religion themselves, but pat on a mask to 
deveive. 

_ ** © After an account how Montanism afterwards was blended and 
interwoven, with the most aboniinable heresies ; we come to its 
declension in the fifth century, and extinction in thé sixth, Which 
made way for ahother new pretendéd os teierrs that of Mahottiet ; 
r = Keg of ifs déhies ; and foutided thiefly upon sothe priticiples of 
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‘¢ ¢ In the conclusion,’ the author says * we have seen how.a well- 
meant, but indiscreet zeal, was surprised by the cunning artifices of 
Satan; and Jed on from step to step, for want of being guarded by. 
bumility ; till at length it fell into the contrary extreme. How from 
an affectation of spiritual gifts—the deceiver easily insinuated himself 
with most fair pretences, and led both him and his silly women | 
captive. ty 

_ ‘* © They were accounted by the multitudes that were converted 
(o them as the very apostles of the Lamb; they expected nothing less 
than that the world should be brought to own them, and that then the 
new Jerusalem out of heaven should come down upon earth... _ 

‘* © Whether the enthusiastic passion be considered as a disease of 
the mind and spirits, natural or supernatural, or mixed, or as properly 
preternatural ; it appears manifestly from this account, that it is now 
the same_as it was then ; as much asa fever is now the same as it was 
in the days of Hippocrates. 

«« *« But if any one, through pride or vain-glory, through rashness 
or curiosity, or the like, be really accessary to his own delusion ; let 
him not seek to cast the blame upon God ; but be content te take all 
the shame to himself. And if this should not work any good in 
the end to bim ; but he should be totally delivered up to the devices 
of his own heart, and the lying inspirations of treacherous spirits ; 
yet it may bea means still of much good to others, and a warning to 
take heed, lest they be also overtaken with the same temptation. 

“* Thus far this learned writer; whose entire discourse deserves 
well to be perused by every person, as a proper antidote against the 
bane of enthusiasm. It cannot indeed be said, that the madness and 
presumption of our modern enthusiasts come up to the Montanists, in 
all respects, andto so high a degree; but still the reader may easily 
discera the general nature and effects of enthusiasm ; and a confor- 
mity, in most particulars, between those former fanatics and our 


Methodists,” P 


That some of the sects originally methodists, have in this 
country already fallen into the impurities formerly charged on 
the Montanists, daily experience proves. Our readers are 
aware of the danger which would attend giving names, where 
the crime charged is such of which there very rarely can be 
any other than circumstantial evidence. The mother cannot 
always be compelled to declare the author of her shame, and 
the devotee too often regards it a part of religion to conceal 
the saint., We will, however, refer to the circumstances sub- 
sequent to the conviction of John Church, who was tried at 
Croydon on the !6th of August, 1817, for an assault, with 
intent to commit an infamous crime. The barrister who pub- 
lished the trial, in his preface thus very properly expresses 
himself : * It may be expected that something should be said 
of the conduct of those females who have so long patronized 
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this deceiver of their souls. How can they longer listen to a 
wretch who must detest them in his heart, and nothing but his 
love of gain makes him court their friendship? Can they 
now, in the presence of a disgusted public, enter the doors of 
his § den of thieves ?’. If they can, friends must blush for the 
inconsistency of their conduct. Most sincerely do we hope 
that all who respect their reputation will never approach the 
Surrey Tabernacle until the present occupier and his associates 
have left the place.” Now, strange to say, whilst this mon- 
ster was confined under his sentence in Horsemonger jail, his 
female saints fed him with the best they could procure. Par- 
ticularly previous to his liberation, so numerous were the Sun- 


day dinners sent to him, that they excited the disgust of the 


other prisoners, certainly not the most fastidious of men, to a 
very great degree. These facts surely prove the total destruc- 
tion of moral principle in the minds of such disciples, by the 
influence of enthusiasm. They also prove these schismatics 
to be totally abandoned by the preventing grace of Gop, a prey 
to every delusion of the devil. 

It is well known that the Bishop, in this Comparison, has 
produced innumerable parallel instances of religious absurdities 
committed by Papists and by Methodists. ‘To give large ex- 
tracts from old works would be inconsistent with our plan. 
But we must surprize our readers by shewing that the absur- 
dities of the new birth and instantaneous conversion are of 
Popish origin ! ! | 


*“ St. Ignatius felt and experienced the throes of regeneration to be 
as bad as hell ; and yet is all on fire to promote God's glory, though 
at the loss of all the earth, and even heaven. 

“* St. Teresa was under great aridities for 22 years; yet never in 


alll that time did it come into her thoughts to desire more comfort ; and 
_ She asked of the Lord, that she might never be without pain. She 


even bore the pangs of the new birth for another, a new'convert ; 
‘who having, at her persuasion, left certain abominable sins, but such 
temptations still remaining, that he knew himself to be in hell,—she 
besought the Lord to assuage the pains of that poor soul; and that 
the devils, who were the causes of it, might come and torment her.— 

Szction 18. And after these sudden conversions usually they re- 
ceive their assurance of salvation ;—and these (as also the proofs of 
their conversion), are certainly known, heard, seen, or felt ; they can 
ascertain the particalar time and place of their receiving them, as so 
many seals of the Spirit. : 

“* All this while I was assured God had forgiven me.—It is a dread- 
fu) mistake to deny the doctrine of assurances : all ought to labour 
after it.—I know numbers whose. salvation is. written upon their 
hearts, as it were with a sun-beam.—Prayer for assurance of eternal 
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yation---Qh ! .(sqys another) I,¢gannot be freed from dopbtigg, tj 
i. ave, more jtfallible spreranoes vil T hear Christ speaking 3) 
odin may .be sensible, in that very ‘hour, that ‘it is ‘he that 
ath.’ 7 ve Pap, 
Tee Then for “Mr. Wesley : -“Ifeltfaith in-Christ,and -an assurance 
was given me, that he ‘had taken away my sias, even mine..—The 
method of the-Spiritiis'to give .at one and the, same,timepthe 
‘forgiveness;of: sins, and the full «assurance ,of that .forgivengss :..xet 
these are not always given togetber.-—‘ In, that moment, (gays,a.Me 
-savian) iI: beheld the; Lamb.of a9 WERE away my sins. And from 
ethat time. have -had redemption,,and full;assurance of , it, —admitti 
-nodoub}, ,or,feat.r>My,sister .receiyed the atonement on St. Peters 
May At .that hour,.ope who had long .contjnued ‘in sin, froma de- 
-Apait of, finding meray, received a full clear, sense of his pardoning love, 
id powerto sin no more. One person could neither-eat, nor sleep, 
nor read, till’Christ ‘had assured him of bis-salvation.’ 
“«* “By way of -parailel.to.these presumptuous imaginations, we read, 
“that(St.“Francis, bewailing his sinsin the bitsenness; of; hia heart, was 
*by the Holy ’ Ghost fally certified.of the ;plenary;remissionyef, all his 
ceing. And oncedesiting ua:harber 40 shave him, gratis for the Jove of 
God, the barber refused till the saint had given, him; full, assurance of 
anal vation. Another holy , man, felt himself, so.vehemently moved and 
»iluminated, that; many, secrets.of God were, revealed to.him, and he 
wmas.ceniGed, of;bis forgiveness,and salyation.—A Jesnit, who had 
sxauch.commerce with God arid the saints, was,assured of ‘his salvation 
hefore the image of the Virgin Mary, by an interior voice ; filling 
,him with .so much joy, thathe could scarce contain-himself. ‘And 
another hdd all possible security of: it.”’ 1 29% 


And to shew how they have destroyed all regard for religion 
,among the greater part of: their hearers, »we:shall prove ‘their 
diligence in destroying all respect’ for the established «ministry. 
«Now ,this is precisely the.mode whith the radicals-pursue*at 
«present, to subvert all obedience to government. ‘They yn- 
weeasingly, vilify,the king,, and, allan .authority under him, im- 
spurting, with most, labolical malice, the, worst motiyes to, the 
samostuindifferent: actions. 


.* After,the Methodists had, tradyeédthe clergy, as Jong as they 


were, permitted to'do it, in their own churches and polpits, <in otder, 
~to,.seduce..their flocks, and collect a staring rabble ; ‘they set about 
» this pious work: of, defamation more heartily in the fields. ; Give me 
eleave to. gather some of their flowers on this occasion, which are 
P published in their.own, journals, &c. 

«© € Went to St. Paul’s, and received the blessed sacrament.’ ~fHe 
yaoight have added, and.within a few hours pndcrtook the \ blessed 
fice, of, blackening “the clergy, ; for] © Preached in the evening # 

ington-Gommon ; God gave me great power, and J never open: 


wadany.zoqnti sy Steal. against the letter-learned clergy of the eburch 
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of ‘England.’ <‘‘Eshotild-net die in peaeeianiess Irbore my-tasti 
againat them. My ‘powerand feeedom df speech increased daily.; 
dnd'this .afternovn ‘Iwas ‘carried out »mueb against the vunebriatian 
priticiples ‘and:practices: of the generality-of our clergy. If TI want 
to -convinee Ghusch of ;Eagland Protestants,.[ must prave that the 
generality'of their .teachers.do.not, preach, -or live up to the truth, as 
it‘is.in. Jesus.” 

‘< ¢ Woe be unto such blind leaders of ‘the'blind. “Mow‘can you 
escape the damnation of fell’? ‘Wolvesin‘sheep's clothiag,’ °° Num: 
bers.of such as would ‘téll ‘the ‘péople, ~that'a devent, ‘genteel amd 
fashionable réligion,’ is sufficietit' to carry*them toheaven.” ; 

‘' Phe Sctibes‘and Pharisees of this generation (I mean:the;learned 
fabbis ‘sf the ' Church 6f England) will'perseedte the 
followers‘of' our Lord.” *Our/brother (Whitfield) expectstoren 
many things, to be-sét ‘at ‘naught, by the,sabbis,of eur.Church, and 
perbaps atdlasttoi be killed,by. them.’ : 

«* <Thescarlet ‘whore-of. Babylon is not more corrupt, éither ‘iti 
principle orpractice, than the-Church of. England. (A secoridletter 
against the traitor. Arehbishop Tillotson.) Judas sold ‘his "Lordfer 
thirty pieees.of silver: the , Archbishop’ got ‘a’ better “price pethaps 
thirty bags-of gold, or more.””” 


‘Now réfleet onthe effeet of sach: language ,ypon .the .popu- 
dade of-any °country, ‘They:are thus -tayght: first to despise 
their regular pastors, and therefore to iene theta. 
Their new ‘teachers .soon ; make; themselves despicable, so-that 
finally all religion becomes contemptible to,those.who have 
nothing: else'to brésttain i their, passions, or,induce them to civil 
obedience. 

It would be*veryadvantageous:¢o: the seligious ,world among 
us, if the three treatises published by Dr.Hicks, gamely, his 
own discourse, entitled, "Fhe *Spittt «of dinthasiasm exorcised, 
Dr. Lee’s History of ‘Montanism, and Spinkes's New Pretenders 
to Prophecy examined, wete téecast’into’a*pepular style, and 
re-published. These, with Bishop. Lavington’s' Comparison, 
might guard the public .against the,attempts of* fanatics, prov- 
ing that, however specious -the first attempts ‘may. be, the end 
is always the same. ‘Phe 'steady:adherents of the,church would 
then perceive’ that «their-sobriety,0,much.reprobated by hot- 
headed enthusiasts, is amostidecisivei test oftheir being guided 
by the spirit of orderatidipeace.  twouldbeseencthat reason 
and sound jadgment ‘can’never ‘be-safely:deserted'in things 
spiritual: more than in thiggs’ temporal,/and that'the primitive 
church suffered the same’ trials, as‘are periittéd in these last 
days to affliet. our own. 

We now, :proceed:to Mr.,Polwhele’s ‘Appendix, As we 
already observed, «this anode.of. republishing Bishop Laving- 
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ton’s work is to be lamented. It prevents its coming into 
many hands, and the bishop is overwhelmed by his editor; 
Had Mr. P. given the text only, with a few short notes, a great 
service would have been conferred on the community. But 
this appendix serves as a fragment basket. \ It contains a whole 
poem, parts of one other, the remains of a third, letters on 
the Bible Society, and on the Popish claims. We are told in 
the advertisement with which this appendix begins, that, “ with 
a view of exposing to the ridicule, contempt, and detestation 
which they deserve, the extravagance and effrontery of religi- 
ous-enthusiasts and hypocrites, the author had written a mock 
heroic poem, entitled, The Saint’s Progress, or the -Mysteries 
of Methodism. It consisted of seven cantos, in each of which 
the measure of the verse was varied.” These cantos are now 
digested into three, styled Sir Aaron, or the Flights of Fanati- 
cism, and written in the Spenserian stanza. Now the first plan 
was certainly objectionable, the variety of the verse making the 
poem to appear seven distinct ones. Had the measure of the 
First or third canto been preserved through the whole seven, 
together with the incidents as here recorded, we think that the 
author would have better attained his end than by the present 
change. The following is the passage given from the begin- 
ning of the first canto, 
‘¢ High on a horse-block, in his vasty mind, 
That shamed the thrones of Ormuz or of Ind, 
Old Zachary stood ; and squinting, look'd around, 
Then fixed his orbs of vision to the ground ; 
Then, from the pavement slowly rais’d bis eyes, 
. As gathering crowds with dust obscur'd the skies. 
“© Thin was his lath-like form ; and wan his face 
By choler stain'd, and tortur’d by grimace ; 
As in the wildness of his long lank hair 
A living miracle twas his to bear— 
Half as the sable black, and half, I trow, 
No sorry rival to a flake of snow. \ 
*¢ ‘Yes !—and, he said, ‘ his tresses prov’d him “* sent”— 
His high credentials wheresoe’er he went ! 
And, whether (as the muse his portrait drew) 
His text he cited first in order due, 
Or, without warning, on the spirit’s wings, 
The adventurer rush’d into the midst of things ; 
Fall soon he told, ‘ how one extatic night 
By Heaven's high favour, half his hair turn’d white ; 
*T was at that moment, he receiv'd the call, 
As flash'd like lightning, curtains, bed, and all : 
Whence witlings, tickled by a sight so quaint, 
Had nam'd him half a sinner, half a saint !" 
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« * Fall oft (the preacher cried) will Mammon cross 
Your paths, and draw you to his filthy dross ; 
Ere yet secure, amid satanic traps, 
You brave the puny notion of relapse. 
The Devil, (he said, to prove how great a curse 
‘Was Mammon) once way-laid him with a purse ; 
But deeming, if he pull’d the tempting strings, 
That soon his fingers might encounter stings, 
He pass’d the snare—yet, conquering all his qualms, 
Turn’d back, and seized it for the sake of alms ; 
When, from the foldings which he lay so squat in, 
Jump‘d out and yanish’d, purse and all, old Satan. 
* He told how, sudden, on the pulpit-stairs, 
When Satan, by a thousand earthly cares 
Had every trace of holy writ perplex’d, 
The spirit supplied him with a proper text. 
«* He told how oft he usher’d upon earth, 
Man-midwife to the spirit, the new birth ! 
How once a maiden wriggled, as she lay, 
With mortal pangs, or seem’d one lamp of clay ; 
When, as he bade the spirit o’er hell prevail, 


Old Nick departed through her great toe-nail ! 


‘* He told, how of the power of grace appriz'd 
When witha red-hot iron cauteriz‘d, 

He charm’d into a mild and gentle heat 

The hissing fire, and felt the caustic sweet !” 


The metamorphosed poem rather excites pity than contempt. 


The stanza itself is solemn and incapable of gay movement, 
and the incidents which it celebrates are melancholy and affect- 
ing. The seduction of Emira is left rather to be conjectured 
than redde, whilst her suicide, Aaron’s insanity, and Amoret’s 
death, form one tale of sorrow and of woe. Lines like these are 


ie ‘0 poetical, too good, to cause either ridicule or contempt of 
a their subject. 


** The Baronet, ‘.commercing with the skies,’ 
The wondrous story of the spirit.told : 
His youthful lady view’d him with surprise, 
And (as he condescended. to unfold 
The cause.that made him of unsinning mould) 
Was well nigh smothered in a laughing-fit. 
His fiery orbs with * indignation roll’d : 
st One of the effects of the spirit !—The babes of grace are, op all 
occasions, impatient of opposition ; mast susceptible of resentment, 
No. 360, Vol. 59, October 1820, K 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


And ‘ damn’d (said he) are they, who, satan-smit, 
Scoff at the Lord’s elect to point their wicked wit !” 


** Not so, Emira, Amoret’s gentle friend, 
To heaven-struck Aaron's freaks her ears inclin’d : 
*T was her’s, a sigh to every sigh to lend, 
Or, if no sigh approach’d her, to the wind ! 
Melting o’er animals of every kind, 
To the poor Baronet so sadly craz’d, 
Her stores of tenderness she quick resign'd ; 
Now look’'d half credulous, and now amaz’d, 
Now thro’ a glistening tear, the gem of pity, gaz’d ! 


‘* How sweet, when Pity o’er the virgin’s cheek, 
Her genuine tint, her simple colouring throws, 
When from moist eyes her rays unbidden break, 
The trembling dew-drops that impear] the rose ! 
Yet in each look, each tint, what poison glows! 
To soft Emira, o'er and o’er again 
His tale he told, and soon survey’d her throes, 
Her sympathetic workings ; nor in vain , 
Hail'd the new babe of grace,—a babe without a stain! 


To steal into the wood-walk ; or to meet 
By chance amidst the mazes of the grove ; 
The smooth illapses of the Spirit to greet, 
With looks ef adoration fix’d above ; 
To breathe, reciprocally, sighs of Jove, 
Full oft was theirs ; when Amoret with a smile, 
Frolic and arch, her Dryad would reprove, ~ 
And drop the careless joke, devoid of guile, 
And laugh, still light of heart, unweeting all the while!" 





and furious in their revenge. The author is scarcely acquainted with 
one leader among the Mcthodists, who, if in the slightest degree 
injured or insulted, pursues not his measures of retaliation, with the 
bitterest animosity. It was the same with the Anabaptists of a for § 
mer age. ‘To bring down the Holy Ghost (says Sir F. Bacon) in 
stead of the likeness of a dove in the shape of a vulture or raven; 
let that be left unto the Anabaptists, or other furies.’ | : 

‘*The most candid investigation of Methodism has always pro 
voked from its professors the most perverse cavils, and outrageow 
reproaches, In whatever view you consider it, you are, from th 
moment, abhorred or despised, or pitied, by the whole society. Thi 
circumstance is surely suspicious. If their system of religion b 
founded on truth, the greater cause they will have of rejoicing : if 0 
error, the sooner they are convinced of their mistake, the higher mot 
be their obligation to those who discover to them the uncertain four 
dation on which their edifice is raised: But I have been repeated) 
told by some of their most distinguished members, that could they & 
cornvinced that Methodism is a delusion, they would stil} continue ® 
it, Clapham's Sermons on Methodism.” 
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We therefore wish Mr. Polwhele would give us the original 
geven ¢antos, altering nothing but the measure according to the 
first or third, and adding explanatory notes with real incidents 
of the facts alluded toin the text. ~ 

Here we must close our lucubrations on methodism, a tiost 
lamentable schism, which, without any other cause originally 
than the ambition of Wesley and Whitfield, nor subsequently, 
except that of their followers, has distracted a church confess- 
edly not inferior to any other ov earth. This rude assault slie 
has stood unmoved, regarding with pity and composure the 
efforts of her infatuated opponents, regretting the mistaken 
piety of some, and disregarding the outrageous malignity of 
others. Her enemies now are dividing among themselves, 
about to fall, according to the general course of schismatics, 
into some egregious error or other. So that the whole Wes« 
leyan sect will be left, as its founder used frequently to de- 
clare, a dry, dwindling, insignificant party. And himself will 
be hereafter generally stigmatized, spiritually considered, as 
JeRroBoaM, the son of Nesat, who made Jsrael to sin. 


N. B. Erratum. In our last, p. 2, line 6th from the bot- 
tom, for, are deemed by us errors, indeed, but hazardous to salva- 
tion, read, but not hazardous to salvation, 
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Memoirs of Richard Lovel Edgeworth, Esq. begun by himself, 
and concluded by his daughter, Maria Edgeworth. ‘Two vols. 
8vo. Hunter, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Baldwin, .Cra- 
dock, and Joy, Paternoster Row. 1820, 








Tuxse memoirs were undertaken by Mr. Edgeworth profess- 
edly for the alleged purpose of developing the circumstances 
which had formed his character, and influenced his conduct 
through life. With that character and conduct the Irish pubi- 
lic have been tolerably well acquainted from the celebrity 
which their literary works have given to that ingenious family, 
It is much, however, to be regretted, that neither were, ia 
every respect, such as ought to be held up to posterity as mo- 
dels ; for, notwithstanding the excellence of Mr. Edgeworth’s 
character as a landlord, and his known courtesy to all who had 
Occasion to meet him, his admiration of French philosophy, 
is disregard, perhaps disbelief, of the christian faith, and his 
Marriage with two sisters, class him in the rank of those whose 
Diography is entitled to little other regard from a christiah 
ommunity than as far as Re may be used in proof of the 
>) 
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important fact, that even in this life no man can hope for hap- 
piness, or the esteem of the worthy and the wise, who attempts 
to live without God in the world, and in his conduct disregards 
the common decencies of a christian country. The second 
volume is the work of the celebrated Miss Edgeworth, who, 
with her usual sense of female delicacy, took not up her able 
pen till the disgusting detail of the incestuous marriage had 
been told by her father. Difficult indeed, is the task of a 
child, particularly a female, who assumes the office of a pa- 
rent’s biographer.. The bright sides of the character come 
with a good grace from such a pen, but what is to become of 
the impartiality of the performance? Who can expect post- 
humous exposure, or animadversion, or indeed any thing but 
panegyric, from a daughter of a deceased parent, who, with 
much eccentricity of character, and impropriety of conduct, 
seemed uniformly to consider and treat her as a favourite 
child. But Miss Edgeworth is not singular io being the histo- 
rian of a parent’s life. Her task has been, in this very year, 
paralleled by the son of a late eminent Irish lawyer, who, not- 
withstanding the deep blots upon the character of both his 
parents, has exhibited nearly at full Jength that of one of them, 
though he of course declined any exposure of the other. Bio 
graphy of this kind may be reckoned among the fungi of litera- 
ture, and nothing but the respect which is certainly due to any 
ublication coming from the ingenious writer of the usefal 
tales of Ennui, Maneeuvring, and the Absentee, together with 
the additional light thrown by some few parts of this narrative 
on the affairs of the sister island, could induce us to think it 
worthy of the trouble of a review. 

This family appears to have settled in Ireland so early @ 
the year 1583, and to have maintained a respectable rank amoug 
the gentry of that island ever since. ‘The wife of Franei 
Edgeworth, Clerk of the Hanaper in 1619, was the daughter 
of Sir Edmond Tuite, of Sonna, in the county of ‘Westmeath, 
and a very beautiful woman. Upona dispute with her hus 
band, occasioned by his refusing to take out a baronet’s patent, 
she forsook him, and attached herself to Queen Henriett 
‘Maria, and, according to the court fashion of the day, becamtt 
a Papist. When the rebellion of 1641 broke out, this lady’ 
son, Captain John Edgeworth, had brought his wife and 0) 
son into Ireland from the residence of his father-in-law, 
‘Hugh Cullum, of Derbyshire. Not aware of the immedialt 
danger, he left his wife and infant in the castle of Crannal 
while he was summoned to a distance on some military dl} 
During his absence the rebels rose, attacked the castle, set 1" 
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it at night, and d the lady out literally naked. She 
pai d ag han on hid herself under a furze bush 
till they had dispersed. By what: means she saved herself from 
the fury of the. rebels is not known, She made her, way to 
Dublin, and thence to her father in England, having had a 
sufficient specimen of Popish cruelty in Ireland, . After the 
rebels had forced the lady out of the castle, and had set fire to 
it, they plundered it completely, but they were persuaded to 
extinguish the fire through reverence for the picture of the 
proprietor’s mother, which was painted on the wainscot with 
a cross hanging from her neck, and a rosary in her hands, 
This was, in fact, the portrait of the person whom we have 
already related having become a convert to Popery. She 
founded a religious house in Dublin, on which, to the great 
injury of her family, she had laid out a very large fortune, and 
was, therefore, considered a saint. Yet it appears from these 
memoirs that her conversion must be attributed to a pique at 
having been once obliged to give place at church to some lady 
whom she regarded her inferior, which principally induced her 
to quarrel with her husband for not taking out the patent for a 
baronetcy which had been granted him. 

The only son of Captain Edgeworth was then an. infant 
lying in his cradle. One of the rebels seized the child by the 
legs, and was in the act of swinging him round to dash his 
brains out against the corner of the castle wall, when an Irish 
servant of the lowest.order stopped his hand, claiming the 
right of killing the little HeRETICK himself, and swearing that 
a sudden death would be too good for him, and that he would 
pluage him into a bog-hole up to the throat, Jeaving him there 
for the crows to pick his eyes out. Snatching the child from 
his comrade, he ran off with it to a neighbouring bog, and 
thrust it into the mud. But when the rebels had retired, this 
man, who had only pretended to_join them, went back to the 
bog for the boy, preserved his life, and contriving to hide him 
in a pannier, under eggs and chickens, carried him actually 
through the midst of the rebels’ camp, safely to Dublin. Thus 
was the family preserved, and with it @ Catholic Emanci 
for the nineteenth century! who built a splendid mass-house 

t his gate, and, in his liberal devoirs to the Popish rebels of 
1798, gave such marked offence to the Protestant loyalists, as 
nearly cost him his life in the town of Longford on the night 

ter the surrender of the French army at Ballinamuck. But 

'. Edgeworth has not been singular in his becoming an. advo- 

ate for arming Popery with political power in Ireland, th 
Hescended from ancestors who had smarted severely under-its 
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eruel inflictions. The Earl of Charlemont, among many, too 
many others, (Napper Tandy included) may be reckoned in 
the number. That nobleman’s ancestor, Lord Caulfield, was 
most cruelly murdered at his fort in Charlemont, by Sir Phelim 
O’Neil, in the year 1642 ; and. so deep an impression had this 
cruel act made upon the family, that in eleven years afterwards 
the son of the murdered lord made the most indefatigable exer- 
tions to bring his father’s murderers to justice, and succeeded 
so far as to drag Sir Phelim O’Neill from an island to which he 
had fled, and to have him tried and executed like a common 
malefactor. By the will of the late Lord Chief Justice Caul- 
field, a distinguished member of the same noble family, dated 
on the 24th of February, 1775, in the power he gave his de- 
visees to make leases, are the following restrictions, arising 
from that eminent lawyer’s knowledge of the evils to be appre- 
hended from encouraging the growth of Popery in Ireland— 
viz. That no lease is to be made of any part of his estate, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to any Papist, er to any person who hath any 
child of the Popish religion, or who hath any son or daughter 
married to a Papist ; and yet the present Earl of Charlemont 
is ambitious of being popular as an ‘* emancipator,” as the 
phrase is, and would arm the descendants of the crusaders of 
1641 with that political power which might soon be used to 
crush the Caulfields onee more. ‘To this conduct of Protes- 
tants may much of the late miseries of Ireland be attributed, 
But it is really an abuse of terms to denominate the late Mr. 
Edgeworth, or almost any of these “ liberales,” a Protestant, 
unless the meaning of that word may be so generalized as to 
include those who, by their lives and profession, protest against 
christianity rather than Popery, and who alone cap, with strict 
propriety, surrender the favourite title of Catholics to the adver- 
saries of the reformed religion. These men, and they are too 
numerous in Ireland, nestle under the denomination of Pro- 
testants (as Drumgoole truly observed of them) and claim 4 
merit for their liberality in thinking any one profession of reli- 
gion as good as any other, because they believe all to be ons 

rfect equality in falsehood, and live themselves in a state ol 

ractical infidelity. 

The first books that were put into Mr. Edgeworth’s hands 
were, as he tells us, ‘‘ the Old Testament and CEsop*s Fables.’ 
The association was a singular one, and the author says he was 
extremely puzzled tq find out what was meant by the bruisidf 
of the serpent’s head, though he frequently asked for explant 
tions. Unhappily for him, be got no manner of religiovs 
instruction in his youth, for it appears by his-own account tl 
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his mother, to whose care he was chiefly committed, and whom 
he highly eulogizes, was a woman utterly destitute of religious 
principles and feeling. In over of-this we find, p. 103, that 
this lady, on the day of her death, called her son to her bed- 
side, and expressed the following sentiment. ‘‘ If thereisa 
state of sust retribution in another world, I must be happy, for 
I have suffered during the greatest part of my life, and I know 
that I did not deserve it by my thoughts and actions.” These. 
awful expressions require no commentary. What christian 
would use them on a death-bed, and use them too in the hear- 
ing of a beloved child? If this was not doubting of God’s 
justice, and claiming salvation as a right, exclusive of Christ’s 
atonement for sinners, language has no meaning. 

It has been frequently observed of Mr. Edgeworth, that he 
was a moderately informed man, and it appears from his own 
account of his education that he eould hardly have been other- 
wise. The Rev. Mr. Hughes, the preceptor of Goldsmith, 
had the honour of leading Mr. E. over the threshold of learn- 
ing, and it is tolerably obvious that the latter pupil advanced 
little farther in any subsequent period of his life. The “ Pe» 
dagogue augured ill of the young squire,’’ and aftera few 
months’ preparatory discipline, he was taken to Warwick 
school, on the 26th of August, 1752, at the age of eight years. 
Here he got the name of Little Irish, and was frequently 
mocked for his accent, and suffered much from the tyranny of 
a full-grown boy, ready for college, whose delight was to tor- 
ment his juniors. From this school, where the hooping cough 
prevented his making a progress in Latin ! Mr. Edgeworth 
was removed to Dr. Norris’s school in Drogheda, and put into 
a Corderius class, a tolerable proof that he had learned but 
little before that time. “ Much more,” says he, p. 67, than 
by my scholarship, was I distinguished by my activity in yump- 
ing, vaulting, and in every kind of bodily exercise. During the 
vacations I hunted desperately, and at Chief Baron Foster’s, 
upon a little horse I had called Beggarman, from his former 
possessor, I contrived to keep close to the heels of Mr. Foster’s 
excellent hunter, often to the admiration of a numerous com- 
pany of sportsmen.” At home he followed shooting; because 
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nds his father was not fond of hunting, and became so gloriously 
eS. eapert, that he was able to kill eighty per cent. at snipe shooting. 





At fourteen years of age he thought himself ill-treated at 
Drogheda, and prevailed upon his father to remove him to an 
obscure school at Longford. And for the two years he re- 
mained here in preparation for the university, he spent a con- 
siderable portion of his time with a brother-in-law, Mr. Fox, 
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who had @ short time before married his sister, ‘“ Balls, ea 

j and festivities of all kinds, followed my sister’s mar- 
tiage. In these I joined with transports of delight beyond 
even what might have been expected from a boy of my great 
Vivacity of temper and personal activity. Every morning I was 
following the hounds, and the foremost in every desperate ex- 
ploit of the chace. Every night I was the most incessant, 
unwearied dancer at the ball. How human nature went through 
all I did at this time, 1 know not,” &c. &c. &c. In one of his 
nocturnal frolics about this time he made a mock marriage 
with the daughter of the schoolmaster, who, he tells us, had 
tauglit him his accidence. He says it was all a joke, but his 
father thought differently, and had him divorced by a regular 
process in an ecclesiastical court. ‘* Immediately after my 
farcical marriage, and more farcical divorce, (continues this 
biographer) I entered Trinity College, Dublin, on the 26th of 
April, 1760. It was fiot the fashion in these days to lectute 
fellow commoners; and having little motive for emulation, | 
did not trouble myself much with study.” P.74. At the next 
examination he was “ audaciously and shamefully careless.” 
‘“* I wish to pass over my residence (says he) at Dublin Col 
lege, I was not seventeen. JI was supposed to have some 
talents, which, among my associates, was a sufficient apology 
for my total neglect of study, and I passed my time in dissipa- 
tion of every kind.” He spent little more than a year and 4 
half, including a summer vacation, as a student in Dublin, 
when his father removed him to Oxford. Here he learned to 
fence at the school of Pancotti, made excursions from his col- 
lege to Bath, where he was in danger of being taken for a cox 
comb on account of his admirable dancing. And here he 
contrived to enter into an early and indiscreet marriage with 
woman wliom it appears he never loved. * I had ason-(p. 103) 
before I was twenty, and I soon afterwards took my wife to 
Edgeworthstown.” From this authentic detail of Mr. Edge- 
worth’s education, our readers may be enabled to judge whether 
it was Or was not such as entitled him to the appellation of 4 
man who had received a classical education, or was qualified td 
Maintain, with any degree of reason, the singular opinions 0) 
education, religion, and morality, which he stbsequently ut 
dertook to prupagate. The truth was, that with an uncon 
querable stock of assurance, he was a very ignorant ma, and 
that the whole of his acquisitions amounted to such a smatter” 
ing of the French language as is learned orally by travellers 
that couritry, superadded to just as much knowledge of the 
mechanical powers as might be necessary for a manufacturer of 
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watches and wheel carriages. “‘ My young wife (p. 110) had 
but little sympathy with my tastes. I felt the inconvenience 
of an eatly, hasty marriage ; and though I heartily repented of 
my folly, determined to bear with firmness and temper the 
evil I had brought upon myself.” 

A short time before his mother’s death, it appears that Mr. 
Edgeworth married against his father’s consent, and united 
himself toa lady for whom he entertained no great affection. 
He says he felt himself entangled in this engagement, and 
could find no honourable means of extrication from it ; accord- 
ingly we find him turning to mechanics, and principally to 
coach and watch-making, for occupation. His eldest son, 
(since dead) was born in 1764, and he resolved upon educatin 
him ‘according to the system of his favourite seau. 
considerable portion of the first volume is occupied by the 
dull and irrelevant memoirs of a Mr. Day, a philosophical 
humourist, who bred up two poor school girls under his own 
immediate superintendence, for the purpose of marrying one 
of them, which, however, he did not do, though one of them 
appeared to have been strongly attached to him, and as likely 
to fall in with his oddities as any other partner he could find. 

About the year 1772, Mr. Edgeworth and his son, accom- 

anied by his philosophical friend, Mr. Day, took flight from 
Pngland to France, because the former fell in love with Miss 
Honora Sneyd, and could find no other remedy for the violence 
of his passion but absence. Mrs. Edgeworth, too, though not 
mentioned for a considerable time after the others, was of . this 
party, but was soon sent back to England to be confined, leav- 
ing her husband busily engaged at Lyons in turning the course 
of the Rhone, while he confesses he utterly neglected the edu- 
cation of hisson, and remained in a state of separation from 
his wife at a time when his presence was indispensably neces- 
sary to her safety ; and he details the account of her prema- 
ture death in child-bed, without the slightest expression of 
kindness or regret. He says, it is true, that she was not of a 
cheerful mind, but this was no sufficient apology for his studied 
neglect of a woman whom he had voluntarily engaged to love 
honour, and cherish. Dates would have been awkward 
at this period of Mr. Edgeworth’s history, but we find him 
flying back to England in considerable haste. The fitst 
Words of his friend Mr. Day, on his atrival, were, Have 
heard any thing of Honora Sneyd? and in some little time 
after they were martied. In the year 1776 Mr. Edgeworth 
finished a clock. In the month of April, (we are not told in 


‘What year) his second wifedied. ‘The dying scene exhibite as 
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complete an absence of religious feeling as that of his mother, 
The lady smiled in her sleep, as she said, at his simplicity in 
supposing it necessary to sit beside her as a sort of protection, 
as if she, who had never felt afraid of dying, had been appre- 
hensive of dying in her sleep. She talked for some ensuing 
days about the education of her children, and her last act was 
to advise Mr. Edgeworth to marry her sister Elizabeth, which 
was accordingly done, in defiance of the opinion of every 
christian who heard of so flagrant a breach of morality. ** Un- 
foreseen circumstances,” says he, p. 379, “interposed difii- 
culties to our union, and certain officious friends produced a 
great deal of unnecessary vexation. The subject of this mar- 
riage became public, and was made an object of party disputes, 
Many persons interfered, and in the Birmingham and other 
newspapers various replies and rejoinders appeared, which 
have sunk into oblivion.’””’ Among these the author has omit- 
ted to mention a pamphlet which he published himself about 
this-time, attempting to justify the practice of a man’s marry- 
ing his sister-in-law. After having been asked three times in 
the parish church, near Lady Holte’s residence in Cheshire, 
the clergyman refused to celebrate the incestuous marriage, 
and the parties were obliged to go to London, where the banns 
were again published in St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, and 
then they were married on Christmas Day, 1780. 


(To be continued.) — 


ne __________________, 

A Journal of two successive Tours upon the Continent, in the 
Years 1816, 1817, and 1818. By James Wilson, Esq. 
Three vols, 8vo. Cadell and Davies, Strand. 1820. 


WE are always happy to meet with seasonable publications, and 
this is particularly so, not that we need any novel information 
respecting Italy, but because these volumes will afford to the 
fire-side traveller the opportunity of making two successive 
tours to the continent this winter season in his arm chair warm 
and dry. Our author started in December, 1815, and went by 
way of Paris and Lyons into Italy, in pursuit of health, which 
happily he found, and during his absence he noted down what 
was remarkable, which notes are now presented to the public 
properly arranged and digested. They form three good-sized 
volumes, and contain a map, on a large scale, of the road. ‘hey 
are composed without ostentation, and with much ability. If 
they are added to the tours of Smith, Eustace, and Forsyth, 
we think the possessor will have a knowledge of all that can be 
learnt at home. Smith will give the result of his botanical 
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researches, Eustace excels in classical lore, and Forsyth in 
acute observation of manners and men, whilst Wilson dwells 
on statues, paintings, and buildings exclusively, scarcely once 
interfering with the favourite topics of his predecessors. The 
others, indeed, notice the paintings, and the statues, and the 
architecture, for who can travel through Italy, and not notice 
them? But to each of them these seem. only secondary ob- 
jects. To Mr. Wilson they are primary, nor do we recollect 
4 single botanical observation throughout his volumes, In a 
sensible preface the reasons for avoiding any disquisition on 
antiquities, politics, and characters, are stated. They. satisfy 
us, and will, we doubt not, everv reader. We do not mean, 
however, that all remarks on antiquities, as on botany, are 
equally wanting.» On the contrary, we have occasional obser- 
vations given en passant, proving the ability for such discus- 
sions if they had been the aim of his researches. His style is 
easy and unaffected, so that in the perusal you perfectly forget 
the writer, and are completely carried away with the subject 
before you. We give the following short extract of a walk 
through the Louvre, after the stolen goods were restored to 
their owners, that imperfect lesson of morality given to the 
most arrogant nation ever known, 


‘“* The Diana Venatrix is a celebrated and most pleasing proof of 
the powers of the Grecian chisel. The Venus Victrix and two 
Marine Venuses, with two Roman orators, which last were given 
by the Pope to Lewis the 18th, deserve much attention. The famous 
colossal Melpomene, a cast of which we have seen in the King’s 
Mews at London, is another instance of papal generosity, and a 
noble occupant of one end of the gallery. There is another curious 
gift which Pius the 7th has made to the king. The Chaise Percée 
of porphyry, formerly kept at San Giovanni Laterano at Rome, and 
used at the coronation of the pontiffs. The chair, as is well known, 
has always been connected with the waggish history of Pope Joan, 
and was supposed to be employed as a prevention against any similar 
wicked deception. Whether the present Pope wished to rid the 
papal dignity of the sarcasms occasioned by the antient anecdote and 
the continued employment of this chair, cannot be decided :—certain 
it is, he presented it to the king of France ; thereby infringing upon 
old customs, as much as if our old wooden coronation chairs in West- 
minster-abbey were disposed of by some innovator in the same way ; 
but I believe that no public establishment in Europe, except the 


ie Museum, would receive such a singular antiquity within its 
walls,” 


In this easy, pleasant manner we are led along, very unwil- 
ng to quit our chairs when we have arrived at the end of the 
destined chapter, and with one other passage, too interesting 
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to Protestants to be omitted, we will hurry our readers out of 
France, where we request them never to remain long. 


‘¢ But Nismes has a certain attraction to the Protestant stranger, 
because it is the metropolis of our religion in France, and has been 
the centre of the worst persecutions, A very recent instancé of the 
intolerant treatment the Protestants have suffered has brooght the 
subject much before the eyes of Englishmen, and may be su 
to have engaged our attention in some degree. We lodged with a 
Protestant, and made enquiries of him whether he felt that his 
brethren of the same faith were much aggrieved, and whether he 
had at any time apprehensions for himself or kis family during the 
commotions ? His answers were always in the negative, yet with a 
certain. caution and evasiveness that seemed as if he were afaaid to 
speak boldly ; he rather seemed to parry the question than to give any 
positive reply. He threw out that it was more political than religious 
difference, which caused disputes, for that the protestants had 
naturally a view of things at variance in general with the sentiments 
of the Catholics. I could gather also from enquiry that much jealousy 
existed on the score of opposite interests in trade. The activity, the 
industry, and perseverance of these Huguenots commonly give them 
a proportionate advantage over their Romish rivals ; and this will 
inevitably keep alive a continual jealousy and envy, which disguise 
the real object of their attack, under pretence of hostility to religious 
tenets. In short, if we look back tothe history of Nismes, we shall 
see politics, trade, and religion, fighting their own cause by turns, but 
always under any other name than their own; and as the last bears 
the largest onus of the blame, we may conclude that the two first 
were most commonly the movers and springs of disturbance, Con- 
tinual intrigues were exercised at court to cripple the exertions of the 
Protestants in their civil transactions, by throwing upon them prohi- 
bitions and embarrassing forms, which might be a check to their 
rising prosperity. We know the complete success of these endeavours 
in 1685, when Louis the 14th ordered the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, and plunged the city of Nismes into horrors which scarcely 

ield in atrocity to the massacre of St. Bartholomew. We can hardly 
lieve that a little more than one hundred years ago, during the 
Augustan age of France, that a decree should have been passed con- 
demning all males to the galleys who should recover from sickness 
after having refused to receive the Romish sacraments, and all the 
females to perpetual confinement ; we can hardly believe that such a 
wretch should have been allowed to exist by Louis /e Grand as the 
Abbé Chaila, and that such a martyr should have lived so late as the 
devoted Esprit Seguier. We can still less imagine how a writer, id 
1768, speaking of the day when the popular fury stopped the mon- 
strous barbarities of Chaila by taking his life, which the government 
had protected, and therefore sanctioned his cruelties, could dare toaffirm, 
that wise men shuddered at this MuRDBR, as a violation of the right 
of Ged and the king to punish crime. What inclination the king 
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had (o punish such crimes, we see afterwards, in the authority which 
was given to all the carnage and savage acts directed by the inhoman 
Montrevel. The recital of the burning of the mill on the canal of 
Lagua, where this detestable man assisted personally in the scene 
of blood, makes one’s hair stand on end. To select a. congregation of 
old men, women, and children, when in the peaceable exercise of 
their religious daties, as the best and most grateful victims for the 
diabolical rage of the Catholics, shows at once the cowardice and 
meanness of cruelty, the wretched character of the soldiers who 
would obey his orders, and of the citizens who could witness their 
execution. After such barbarity, we cannot but follow with interest 
the successes of the celebrated Cavalier, who from a baker became 
so powerful a general, as to treat on equal terms with the great 
Marshal Villars. Both parties no doubt were guilty of -dreadfal 
crimes towards each other ; but it is clear, that the Catholics were 
on this occasion, as in all previous commotions, the aggressors.” 


Be it remembered that these are not tales of other times, 
but of the last two hundred years, down to the present year of 
our Lord, 1820. There are interspersed in these volumes 
several other records of Popish cruelty, superstition, and folly, 
particularly in vol. 2, p.574, where Mr. Wilson gives a very 
different representation of Roman morals from that.of Mr. 
Eustace, which was so palpably contrary to nature, that its 
truth was a moral impossibility. But these volumes, ‘enter- 


taining as they are, contain nothing so curious, and tous so 
new, as the adventure of Bianca Capelfo, which being unmixed 
with other matter, we give at length. 


“ ‘Tomaso Buonaventuri, a young Florentine of obscure birth and 
without fortune, entered into the employment of one of his couritry- 
men established as a merchant at Venice. Their house was opposite 
to the back part of a palace occupied by a noble Venetian, named 
Barthelemi Capello. ‘This nobleman had a daughter, called Bianca, 
of excellent beauty and accomplishments, who ‘was under that strict 
care and guardianship, which such rare attractions require. She was 
frequently seen at her window by the young Florentine, who ‘was also 
possessed of singular personal charmas ; and she inspired him “withia 
passion the most ardent and devoted. But he gazed at her as-at‘the 
moon, equally supreme in beauty, and equally inaccessible to ‘hit. 
However, we have often been told by narrators of stories, ‘both true 
and false, that if the passion of love be reciprocal in two 3, 
there is nothing on earth which can keep them asunder. ‘The'trath 
of this observation being generally admitted, I have otily:to say that 
the lady felt a powerful predilection for the handsome suitor, who'so 
constantly paid her the homage of ‘sighs and looks, and it ‘follows of 
course that she eluded successfully the vigilance of her keepers, ‘and 
found means to make him setisible of her favourable disposition. 

‘ Bianea procured the key of a small’back door, seldom ornever 
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‘used, and by this-exit escaped to her lover at night, leaving the door 


ajar, as it only opened from the inside, in order to secure a retreat on 
the approach of day. The success of ber early trials induced » 
constant repetition, and the risk being familiarized to ber mind, the 
meetings were conducted with less caution. One night having 
protracted her stay till the morning was pretty far advanced, a baker's 
boy, who came at an early hour to take bread to be baked from 4 
neighbouring house, observed the door half open, and concluding it 


‘was left so by accident, pulled it to, and thus became the marplot of 


one affair, and the unwitting source. of another, more wonderful, 
and more extensive in its influence. Thekey was useless on the out 
side, so that when the thoughtless Bianca returned, nothing but 
discovery and disgrace appeared to close the catastrophe. Convinced 
that there was no possibility of returning unsuspected to her family, 
she threw herself into the arms of her lover, and called on him to 
protect her, and fly from Venice. Tomaso found concealment for 
himself and his mistress in the house of another Florentine, till the J 
irit of the search for Bianca was somewhat abated, and the indolence 
of disappointed inquiters and watchmen, afforded an opportunity of 
escaping to Florence. Here they retired to a small house in the Via 
Larga, near St. Marco ; and remained in privacy, fearing lest the 
overnment of Venice, listening tothe urgent appeals of the Capello 
amily, should pursue them beyond the limits of its own jurisdiction, 
and demand their restitution from the friendly Duke of Tuscany. 

‘* It so happened that Francis, the reigning Grand Duke, son of | 
Cosmo the First, had married Joanna d’Austria, widow of the King 
of Hungary, a lady long past the flower of youth. Her royal spouse 
observed that the bloom of beauty had fled, and directed his walks fo 
pluck rose buds elsewhere. One of the officers of the household acted 4s 
minister to his pleasures, whose wife emulating her husband's con- 
duct, piqued herself upon her sagacity in springing new game, It 
may be supposed that the lovely Bianca was not long suffered by this 
acute couple to ‘ waste her sweetness on the desert air ;’ the repoft 
of her adventure, and extraordinary charms, soon reached their ears, 
and through them the Grand Duke, who immediately sallied forth on 
a reconnoitering walk along the Via Larga. Pacing up ‘arid down, he 
observed the fair fugitive at her easement (only enough opened to 
give him a partial view of her face and person, but enough to inflame 
his-passions,) for the only amusement within the reach of poor Bianca 
was to watch the passengers in the street. 

‘* When Francis returned to his palace, she haunted his imaginz 
tion; andthe master of the revels seeing the Duke’s disquietude 
determined to exert himself, and to procare the object of his prince's 
desire. The wife, a suitable agent, was called upun for her ingenuity 
to forward the intrigue ; and she, evet fertile in expedients, 2 
acquainted with her own sex, repaired to the house, as if moved with 
compassion for the desolate situation of Bianca, and invited her t 
dinner. Buonaventuri weighed in his mind the consequences 0 
allowing his wife to go, considered the rank of the lady, and how 
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much they stood fo need of protection ; and at last consented to 

accept the invitation. The young Venetian was received with the 
eatest attention, asked to recount her history, was heard with the 

deepest interest, and dismissed loaded with presents. 3 

¢ The Duke was soon informed of the success of the first advances 
and determined himself to be a ae tothe next. His female agent 
still continuing her kindness to Bianca, repeated her invitations, and 
at length asked, if she had no curiosity to see the Grand Duke ; who, 
she could assure her, was anxious for the pleasure of her acquaintance. 
The poor Venetian pretended at first to excuse herself, but could not 
conceal from the penetrating eyes of her assailant, the secret 
she felt at such a proposal, and at last was apparently forced into 
consent for an interview. Francis soon introduced himself, praised 
her charms with sufficient delicacy for female vanity, and tendered 
some rich presents, which Bianca could not refuse from her sovereign. 
Buonaventuri, half from fear and half from blindness, did not inter 
pose to break off this intercourse. His fortune increased ; he removed 
with his family to the Palazzo Riccardi, and the husband accustoming 
himself to yield his claims on his wife to the Grand Duke, Francis, 
Bianca and Buonaventuri formed what the Italians ludicrously called, 
‘ Un Triangolo equilatero.’ | 

‘« Buonaventuri soon began to repay himself in other quarters for 
what he lost with his wife. He mixed with the nobility, and lived 
gallantly, but carried himself with intolerable arrogance, and treated 
even his royal rival with insolence. This,-however, did not last long. 
Women may indulge in their follies, and drive their caprices to the 
greatest excess, without incommoding others, and only filla cap of 
bitterness for themselves, which sooner or later they must drain to 
the dregs; but the actions of men having a stronger and more - 
extended influence, their extravagance and absurdity are not merely 
banes to themselves, but impediments and shocks to the machine of 
society ; therefore they soon meet with checks in their mad career, 
and sometimes sacrifice their lives to the obstinacy of evil doing. So 
it was with Buonaventuri. He assumed so much, and indulged in 
60 many liberties, that he soon became odious to every body, and at 
last was assassinated near the Ponte di Trinita, not being allowed to 
disturb any longer Bianca, the Grand Duke, or his associates, 

‘* Francis and his mistress were not much afflicted by the accident ; 
she gave full rein to het wishes, outshone the nobles in her dress and 
equipage, and rivalled the queen herself in costly magnificence. 
Joanna, mortified and stung to the quick by events which she could 
not controul, fell at length into a fit of melancholy, and died of sheer 
vexation, Francis, thus ridded of the encumbrance he had long 
groaned under, married Bianca, contrary to the remonstrances and 
efforts of the Cardinal Ferdinand (heir to the throne, in case his 
brother died without children.) This marriage became the butt for 


all the lampoons of the day. The common multitude chaunted 
about the streets— 
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ar Gran Duca di'Toscana 
a sposato una putana : 

Gentil Donna Vonedians. . 
And the Venetian ambassador in paying his congratulations declared, 
that nothing short of the Duke's marriage with Bianca could haye 

induced Venice to acknowledge her as a legitimate Venetian. | 
‘* Bianca, thus raised to be the wife of a sovereign prince, became 
anxious to secure her power over the Grand Duke, by bearing him an 
beir. Astrologers and priests were both called in to forward this 
desired object, and the latter were enriched to excite their good offices 
with heaven, through masses and religious ceremonies. Horoscopes 
were taken, and prayers offered in vain; neither the stars, nor 
heaven listened to the invocations, and the Duchess remained in 
beauteous sterility. We have before seen that she could not be easily 
crossed ; and elevated so high, she was not likely to learn submission 
even tofate. She had played a desperate game to gain an illustrious 
husband, and she now determined to be more daring to becomes 
mother. What nature would not grant, art might still effect ; and 
she entered into a deep design with a cordelier of the monastery 
d’Ogni Santi, to go through the serious farce of a false child-bearing, 
She began to feign nausea, indisposition, and the other symptoms of 
pregnancy 5. while the. whole court congratulated her and the Duke 
on the prospect of their hopes. The Duke himself was pleased, 
and fancied the direct succession.ensured, The time of the accouche: 
ment being arrived, the Grand Duchess complained of sudden paips 
and throes in the middle of the night, and demanded earnestly the 

of her.confessor. 4 

‘«¢ The cardinal Ferdinand was soon informed of the circumstance, 
by his spies, who surrounded his sister-in-law, and immediately 
\ hastened to the anti-chamber.of her apartment, and walked back ward 
and forwards, repeating his breviary. Bianca being acquainted with 
his arrival, sent to. beg that he would retire, as she was unwilling 
that his.eminence should be shocked by the cries which her sufferings 
might. force from her. He, returned for answer, ‘ that he entreated 
her ,highness to attend only to ber. own duty, while he performed 
his.’ Presently afterwards the confessor arrived, and the Cardin 
running .for the pretended purpose of embracing him, said, ‘ You 
are happily.come, father ; the Grand Duchess is in Jabour, and has 
great need of your assistance ;’ and ,as be spoke embracing him 
closely, he "was ,answered :by,a loud cry of a large new born-chill 
concealed under the priest's robes. The Cardinal exclaimed, “ Hark! 
her |highness is. happily delivered, praised be God!’ and with thes 
words he drew forth the infant, and held it up to those who welt 
present, _TheGrand Duchess heard the cry, and perceived the prt 
mature developement.of the plot. It may be supposed that the suddet 
turn, which damned a farce got. up with.so much trouble and expent® 
threw her into the most violent rage. She resolved at orice. on ver 
geance ; and trusting to her influence over the Grand Duke, 800 


found an opportunity. 
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_«¢ Prancit, Ferdinand, and Bianca were rusticating at the Poggio at. 
Caiano, and living together in easy familiarity. The Cardinal wae. 
particolarly foad.ef blanc mange, which was placed at table as-a bait’ , 
for him. to take.poison. But the same agents who. discovered: the’. 
artifice of the child, were equally prompt in making known this horti- 
ble design. The Duchess pressed Ferdinand to eat of it, byt he. 
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1 Te steadily declined. The Duke, however, ane for the dish, said, © If 
" the Cardinal will eat none, givé me some of it ;’ and inimediatély 
bis Hj clped himself largely to the blanc mange. The Duchess fearin | 
cet TE «4 bedetected in her crime, or to live'to be the victim of the Cardinal's 
PS EE vengeance, ate‘of it herself, and died with Francis the Grand Duke,’ 
oy 41st October, 1587, leaving the Cardinal to succeed to the throne, who 
in assumed the govetament, under the title of Ferdinand the First. 

v4 Our. readers will not regret the length of this extract, for, 
ous HE while it amuses, it puts them in possession of our author's 
pt mode of relating an anecdote. 

a 


When Mr. W., arrives at any town, he generally gives a con- 
cise sketch of its history, quite sufficient for those who read 
for amusement, and enabling others to make deeper researches 


a if they see occasion. Thus our author allows nothing’ inte- 
ed, Mmmresting to escape him, and therefore at. Rome he tarried long,. 
she- ME His account of this city occupies nearly the whole of the 
ains Wesecond volume, but it will not fatigue the most fastidious 
the Mimereader. Whilst Mr. Wilson was there, a priest was murdered’ 


by a peasant, his servant, for the sake of twelve hundred 
rowns which he knew to be in the escritoire. The murderer 
was taken, condemned, and executed. Mr. W. was at the 
*xecution, and from his account we give one other instance of 
he dreadfully demoralizing effects of Popery. 


ling 

‘ings “« I was determined to discover, aswell as I could, what were the 
ated mtiments of the common! people, and talked with several: on the 
med ubject immediately afterwards, while the bloody scene. was: still 
dindl Fresh in their memory. But I was shocked and surprised to find how 
You Gimatterly useless. the whole-display had been. The general remark 
bas Bievas : Ha fatto una bellamorte!’ ‘ He died nobly!" * Questa é Ja 
him da corta & Paradiso.’ This is the short way to paradise. Why do’ 
child ou suppose, said I, that this man is gone to ise? Why, sir,’ 
atk! GiiBon't you know the Pope himself sent him. im yesterday even- 


ag? (I fear this was true.) As for the poof murdered priest, they 
4 agreed that he must be in hell, because be had no time.to confess 


pre nself and be absolved, and: receive the sacrament before he died. 
de) HEE Il poverino !’ was the affectionate term with which they spoke of 
ont’ me © criminal. ‘ Quel maladetto:prete,’ was the execrable phrase by 
yet iigaich they designated his unforthnate master." : 


Of Italy itself so much is said, that we -¢annot attempt ‘any: 
| dgement, In p. 600 of this volume a eurious: conversa- 
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tion-between our travellers and a priest disguised as a farmer, ‘is 
recorded, whence it would appear that the Papist fully appre- 
ciated the follies and absurdities of his own religion. Phe 
déscriptions of scenery scattered around Rome are truly de- 
lightful, and bring such a variety of recollections to the mind, 
that we forget the book, to muse upon them, In p. 128, 
vol. 2, in a note, we find mentioned an obelisk of red Egyptian 
granite, which served as the gnomon of a sun-dial in the Cam- 
pus Martius, and erected by Augustus. This is the gnomon 
which Pliny records as having been set with the greatest accu- 
racy on foundations as deep as its height, and yet in his timeit 
was no longer true, but from what cause the Roman astrono- 
mers could not .discover. The deeply-learned Dr. Henley, of 
Rendlesham, whose papers, we fear, have fallen into illiterate 
hands, used to assert that the cause of this irregularity was the 
supernatural darkness at our Lord’s crucifixion, and that if thie 
stopping of the luminaries by Joshua, the going back of the 
dial in the days of Hezekiah, and this darkness, were duly 
brought into our astronomical calculations, those errors would 
disappear which yet remain uncorrected and unaccountable. 
We might, indeed, go from chapter to chapter, and add some 
remark to the abundance of information with which we meet, 
and fill our pages with amusing passages. However, we shall 
now pass on to the third volume, and conclude our notice of 
Mr. Wilson. | 
At Naples Mr. Wilson was present at the still-repeated im- 

posture of the liquefaction of St. Januarus’s blood. The 
manner in which this trick is played has been explained by M, 
de la Condamine, who received his information from the priests, 
and which he confirmed by examination. The phial is filled 
with an amalgam of mercury, tin, lead, and bismuth, two 
small cones, hollow and perforated, one of which is moveable, [ 
are concealed within it, and by means of these some running 

uicksilver is insinuated into the amalgam by shaking the 
phial, which gives it the appearance of liquefaction, and, says 
our. author, | 


‘¢ When the fictitious blood is in this happy state of liquefaction, 
the phial is carried to the balustrade by the priest, who holds in om 
hand a tighted taper, and shown to the credulous multitude, aol 
kissed by as many as wish to pay it devotion. The priests do nd 
pretend to support the imposture to a foreigner, but laugh at the farce 
with the prayers of the service appointed for the day in their ‘hands 
We were seated among these worthy pbarisees, who poifted out 
ps.all the details of the pantomime.” 


How will such men appear in the next ‘world before the Gol 
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of Truth! In other places our travellers, for Mr. W. bad.a 
companion with him, saw bigotted Papists literally licking up 
the dust from the footsteps of the priest who had been cele- 
brating mass. But we will spare our readers the pain of 
rusing any more of these disgusting details, and present them 
with two anecdotes relative to that blood-stained prodigy of 
the age, Buonaparte. , 


“Tt was at one of these agreeable parties that 1 heard the follow- 
ing anecdote of Casti, the author of the Animali Parlanti, from an 
intimate friend of the old satirist, to whom he used to read the 
stanzas of that work, as he composed them. 

‘¢ Casti was eighty-one or two years old, when he was living at Paris, 
nearly bed-ridden, yet with his mental faculties unimpaired. He was 
then concluding the satirical poem above named, and he was accus- 
tomed to compose in the night, and recite what he had composed to 
the gentleman who told me the anecdote, when he paid- his daily 
visit between eleven and twelve o'clock of the forenoon. This gen- 
tleman related the anecdote much in the following words: ‘ I went 
to make my usual visit to the bed-side of my old friend, and as [ 
entered his room observed a change of his manner. Instead of the 
sarcastic chuckle in his throat, with which he generally received me, 
and which was caused by the conscious pleasure of having succeeded 
in some bitter stanzas during the night, and whose best points 
through his head as I appeared ; instead of this chuckle he allowed 
me tocome up to his bed without making the slightest sign of recog- 
nition ; but merely fixed his small grey eyes upon me, and moved 
them as I passed from the door; and this he did with such’a severe 
gravity, as I thought it impossible for his ugly but comic countenance 
toassume. How now, Casti, (said I) have you nothing to read to 
me? He shook his head. What are you thinking of? I pursued. 
He answered slowly, in a low voice,—‘ I am revolving a great plan 
in my head—’ and then after a long pause, ‘I intend to murder 
Buonaparte!’ I burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, and 
rather expected that he would join me; but, on the contrary, he 
exclaimed in a violent rage, ‘I am serious, sir; don’t play the fool 
in talking of matters of life and death, and the life or death too’of ‘a 
tyrant!’ I begged his pardon, and in a suothing manner requested 
him to make me acquainted with his plan. ‘ Why, (said. he,) now 
you are reasonable ; you are the only man to whom I should wish to 
mention it. Some morning I shall rise early, and with two stilettos 
in my bosom, shall go to the ten o'clock parade at the Thuilleries. 


At the railings the sentinel will stop me, but I pass on with the name 


of my friend Berthier for my passport, and hasten at once up to the 

Elat Majeur, where he stands with the crowd of general officefs; 

iY acquaintance cry, as they meet me, * Why, Casti! out so early!’ 

A fine day,’ ‘or ‘ good morning,’ will’ be my answer. I keep 

lose to Berthier. Presently the arch rogue descends from the Thvil- 

cries; he comes up to his Etat a ume but above all to his favourite 
2 
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Berthier ; I.get very near him, and when quite sire of my. aim and 
Tay distance, deep goes the dagger into his heart.’ But,, Casti, I ob- 
served, your old and nerveless arm will never drive the stiletto through. 
his clothes, ‘ Yes, sir, but it shall,’ said he ; ‘ my old and nerveless 
atm will do its duty, when strengthened and warmed with the hope 
of giving liberty to Europe! And if one blow fails, a second, a 
third, aye, as many asa tyrant’s death requires, shall follow as quick 
as lightning.’ But what's to become of you? I asked. * Oly! that's 
nothing,’ he'replied ; “ the: officers, of. course, will seize. me; and! 
shall coolly observe,—‘‘ Gentlemen ; there is little need to hold me; 
I.can scarcely move with eighty-two years on my back, much less 
can I run away with them. In my bosom you will find another 
stilletto, take it out, and if you think it worth while to take from me 
the little remnant of my days, return the stiletto to my bosom, but 
with the point directed to my heart; for I shall die contented, as the 
deliverer of Europe from a tyrant, whose means and disposition to . 
do ill, few have estimated or known.” ’ 1 attempted in vain to 
reason Casti out of this wild determination ; he was perfectly resolved, 
and, no doubt, would have attempted the execution of his plot ; but 
illness delayed the opportunity froma time to time, and death ultimate, 
ly took off the aged assassin, still warm with the hope of plunginga 
stiletto into the heart of Napoleon.” i el 

‘* A circumstance of modern date is connected with Mantua, 
which, notwithstanding the good roads, and other conveniences which 
the traveller in Italy owes to Buonaparte, effaces all our gratitude to 
him as travellers, and increases our hatred of him as. men, and ovr 
contempt for him as Englishmen. Whatever may have been the 
brilliant achievements of Napoleon in war, and however profound may 


‘have. been his domestic and foreign policy, there are some of his 


actions which will do more than his failures in politics and war, to 
reject his claims to the epithet of Great. Among these, the execu- 
tion of Hoffer will stand foremost, as one of the most atrocious 
murders, one of the vilest infractions upon the laws of arms, and the 
bloodiest but meanest exultation of successful tyranny banded down 
in the history of civilized nations, The circumstances attending 
the death of the brave Tyrolese, were peculiarly affecting : he 
walked to the scene of his execution, verily, as. a martyr, ean, 
and dispensing benedictions, and at once an object of admiration 
pity to innumerable spectators. Hoffer refused to kneel down when 
he was shot, saying, that he was not afraid to stand before his God, 
but that he was ashamed to kneel to his murderers.. There. is a life 
of Hoffer, written in provincial German, of which a_ translation 
would be ao iinportant acquisition to our stock of biography.” . 


We have already observed that Mr. Wilson’s chief attention 
has been paid to sights, and yet we have given no specimen of 
the manner in which he records what he has seen. We fairly 
confess this omission to have been caused by hesitation on the 
subject to be chosen. These volumes abound with description, 
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and why one should be preferred to another, it would be diffi- 
4 : : last fixed on the follow- 

ing passage, for this reason, that it describes a mode of sculp- 

ture rarely attempted, and of which we know not an exam 

in this country. | 


121 
cult to decide. However, we have at 


«The chapel of Santa Maria della Pietatella, better known by the 
name of Capelladi San Severo, is in’a narrow street running out of 
the Piazza di San Domenico, and is attached to the palace San Severo, 
the residence of the family of Sangro, This chapel is the burial- 
place of the family, whose monuments present some singular exam-~- 
ples of sculpture. Two especially deserve notice. The one is sur- 
mounted by a figure of Modesty, who is represented as entirely 
covered with athin gauze veil, through which the figure is supposed 
to be seen. The wonderful illusion produced by this caprice of the 
artist cannot be imagined ; particularly in the face, where the veil is 
drawn over the nose and falls. in small folds between the nose and 
the chin. The style of the figure is bad ; it wants that purity so pecu- 
liar to the antique. It is moreover grossly fat, and of consequence in- 
elegant. This monument is by Conradini. On the opposite side.is 
a work even more wonderful, by Queirolo. He has chosen for.his 
subject the liberation of man from the toils of Vice, which: is ex- 
pressed by a male figure, totally enveloped in a net, but. assisted by 
his genius under the form of.a cherub, in extricating himself from the 
folds. The man and net are cut out of the same block of marble, 
although the net touches bat few parts of the body. The meshes are 
separated from each other with the utmost precision, and in some 
parts, where the net is folded, are disposed with the most perfect 
resemblance to reality. When we consider the astonishing labour of 
finishing such a design, and the momentary risk that an unfortunate’ 
movement of the chisel might break the brittle cord ; but above all 
when we reflect on the difficulty of forming the limbs and body under 
this envelope, it seems incredible that any man should undertake to 
executesuch an idea. One should think, indeed, that the difficulty 
of this performance would be more likely to excite a suspicion, that 
the substance employed was a composition, than the vast scale of the 
granite pillars and obelisks of the ancient Romans, opon which such 
conjectures have been raised, merely because we cannot believe them 
capable of having moulded such hard materials into shapes so elegant, 
nor of having raised such immense masses as gnoma for sun-dials, or 
basins for fountains. But. Sanmartino has eclipsed Contadini. ia 
exactly his own caprice, having represented a dead Christ in the tomb, 
covered with a thin muslin veil. . This illusion is more perfect than 
the Modesty, although, unfortunately, the marble has beeome polish- 
ed, and thus loses its effect wherever the light strikes upon it. This 
chapel was formerly remarkable for its richness, but it is now ina 
ruined state, nor is it likely to resume its former splendour.” | 


Letit not be supposed that we have been too copious“in out 
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quotations. We have three volumes, containing together 1786 
pages. full of interesting matter, much of. which is new, and 
containing remarks made in a tour taken immediately after the 
pind 1815. But we imagine they are not more than suf- 

cient to answer the proper purpose of every critique, namely, 
that of informing our readers what these volames contain, and 
whether they deserve a place in a select library. We have 
already given our decided opinion upon that point, and whe- 
ther our judgment be confirmed by the selection we have 
made, let others determine. 


Travels in France in 1818. By Lieutenant Francis Hall, 14th 
Light Dragoons, H. P. Author of Travels in Canada and 
the United States. 8vo. Pp. 434. Longman and Co, 
1819, | : 


Tats book has long laid on our shelves, but as the fit. of tra- 
velling happens to be now upon us, we will endeavour to get 
rid of what has so long reproached our delay. It is written 
by a lieutenant of the 14th Light Dragoons, who, we think, 
had not Jong ceased to be cornet, for it is dedicated to his 
schoolmaster ! In this dedication he apologizes for his poli- 
tics, which he says he did not learn at school. We think, 
however, that they bear strong marks of very early formation, 
Unlike the author of the preceding volumes, our lieutenant is 
very desirous, on all occasions, of giving his opinion upon reli- 
gion, morals, and politics, which sage opinion is, however, | 
generally enlivened with wit, and this wit seasoned. with. ‘sar- 
casm on religion and loyalty. E.G. ‘ There isa statue of. 
Voltaire very much out of place in these vaults, though it is | 
probable that the bigots think him not yet low enough.” P. 87. 
** Probably there are thousands living who would as readily 
choose the soldier’s grave, (Ney’s) as the monarch’s indiges- 
tion.” P. 91, How bright a thought! In his lucubrations 
on the Palais Royal he betrays his ignorance of the reasoo 
why moralists regret that vice should ever appear in an attra¢- 
tive form, and expends some pages in descanting on Mt 
Scott’s remark, that the Parisian filles de joie cannot be distin- 
guished from modest women. We iautiden dé Lieutenant Hall 
knows the reason why a person who counterfeits a bank note 
well is more dangerous than one who does so indifferently. 

- After these specimens of intelligence, we need not add’ that 
our ingenious traveller is an admirer of Buonaparte, on whom 
there is a long eulogistic chapter, too tedious to detail or cof: 
rect. Had politics and sentiments been omitted, had be 
confined himself to relating what he saw, and not what he 
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thought, this book. might have, amused his friends, and not 
recorded his own folly. But perhaps he was determined the 
world should know that he was not that terrible goblin, a bigot; 
that is, one who fears God, and honours the king. It happened 
once that some travellers who had got into a coach together in 
the dark, after rumbling along for a due time in silence, were 
enlivened at last by some philosophic reflections ‘proceedin 
from an occupant of one of its corners, He began to discuss 
the nature of spiritual beings, and to doubt their existence. 
At last he manfully exclaimed, Tam myself a materiakst, and 
I don’t. care who knows it. One from another corner replied, 
I can’t tell what that hard word means, but I know you area 
tailor at home. 

However, the lieutenant, when he exerts his ridicule on sub- 
jects within the reach of his powers, writes in a manner which 
reviewers may quote, and christians read, and therefore we 
extract the following laughable passage. ‘Treating of the 
Pierre levée, or Cromlech, which is to be seen about a quarter 
of a mile from the cliffs which overlook Poictiers, he adds, 


‘¢ M. Siauve has entered into a considerable discussion relative to 
one of them near Old Poitiers, which «he will have to be a Roman 
monument: it consists, however, but of a single triangular stone, 
about nine feet high, three at its base, and tapering to a rough poitit : 


the following inscription is still legible on it ; 
RATN BRIVATIOM 
FRONV TARBEII No | 
IEVRV , 

«* M. Siauve’s interpretation of these letters may justly be esteemed 
a model of antiquarian acumen. The first R he takes to signify 
requietortum,—not a very common word, but one which is to be 
found in the epitaph of Scantius Philetus, preserved by Grater. The 
next letter, A, in order to make, with the two following, the word 
eternum, ought to be an AX diphthong: M. Siauve, after praising 
himself for not having told a white lie on so tempting an occasion, 
unwillingly confesses it is not one; but he has two methods of 
escaping the difficulty: first, says he, we may suppose the sculptor 
intended it showld be one; but even if he had not, why should not 
eternum be written as well with an A as an AS? and, to prove the 
extreme probability of such an usage, he cites an inscription’ in the 
church of Civaux, now indeed unfortunately invisible, quoted by M. 
Lebceuf in the Memoires de t’ Academie des Inscriptions, t.-xii. in which 
aternum is actually written for. eturnum, The word Brivatio, being 
separated from the M, occasions no difficulty: it is. evidently a 


@ Proper name: so Jurieu:.so Tarbellino: and thus. far we. might 


safely read, Jurieu has consecrated this monument of eternal rest’ to 
Brivatius, a native of Dax ;” but the remaining letter M, and the 
word Fronu, which M. Siauve reads frontu, were not so easily 
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managed: the most obvious method was, to cut the knot, by n 
Frontu a proper name, as well as Jurieu; M. to stand fon’ Monoae 

not quite in the usual order of agnomens ; and soto read 
** Juriew consecrated this monument to Marcus Brivatius Frontn ;" 
bat two such Roman proper names as Jurieu and Fronty, were too 
‘much for the latinity of the Sociéte d’ Emulation de Poitiers, to whom 
M, Siauve was addreasing his memoir: the M, indeed, might easily 
enough pass for Militi, but Frontu ?—not even Grater could furnish 
a word canes with Frontu. M. Siauve is, however, not 4 
jot dismayed ;  fegrgnos had, by a very simple deviation, con- 
verted Froniu into Fromun, which he interpreted by Frumentarius; 
thus making Brivatius a commissary, to whom some grateful con- 
tractor had erected-a memorial of their mutual kindnesses ; but M. 
Siauve, determined not to abandon the child of his discovery, Frontu, 
in spite of the trouble it gives him, sets himself to work upon Vege- 
tius, and other ancient tacticians, to find some military occupation 
to which such a word might, with any convenience, e applied: ‘not 
one Roman Dundas had, however, made use of this unlucky term; 
‘ What then, says M, Siauve, ‘ are we to suppose that all the tech, 
nicalities of the ancient art of war are come down tous? Assuredly 
not ;—but I see, both in Alian and Vegetius, that the frond of an 
army was its most important part; that the Romans sometimes drew 
up their forces-in the form of a wedge, or tete-du-pore ; and that the 
extremity of this formation was called its front: bere, too, were sta 
tioned the bravest men.of their army ; but to the intrepid file-leader, 
who in some sort devoted himself to a certain death, by first offeriag 
his body to the weapons of the enemy, shall I not be permitted to 
apply the name of Frontuarius ” Certainly it is extremely difficult 
to refuse a request which migbt injure so many brave men, so far, 
as even to leave them without a name; but M. Siauve is not content 
with our cold assent; he insists upon rousing all our feelings toa 
sympathy with his discovery : ‘ Thus, then,’ he rapturously exclaums, 
‘ instead of seeing in Brivatius but a mere individual, to whom friend 
abip dedicates a funeral record, let us rather figure to ourselves 4 
hero, facing death with intrepidity, and sacrificing his life to the 
safety of his country, The conrageons Velite, of whom we speak, 
here gloriously ended his days: his name, his devotedness, had, 
perbaps, escaped the notice of the conqueror whose victory. he had 
been the instrument of preparing. A generous friend would save 
hoth from oblivion ; he raises over the grave of Brivatius a block of 
stone, shapelesa, it is true, but which, by its mass and bardness will 
brave the edacity of time ; and he engraves on this pyramidical rock, 
expressions the more affecting, as they mark a sort of contrast betwitl 
the painful tumult of a camp and everlasting rest.’ Memoires, Ge 
p. 128. J trust that none of my countrymen will henceforth vwitt 
the neighbourhood of Poitiers, without dropping a tear to the memery 
of the bold Brivetius and his friend Jurteu.” 


_ This actually surpasses the imaginary blunder .of Monk- 
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bairns; in the’ Aftiquaty, and’ if the writer of that“ amusing 
novel had rédde “M. Siauve, we ‘think that he would have 
adopted . this real transaction, instead of his own ingenious 
fiction. 

Other tolerable remarks may be found in this volume, other- 
wise unhappily blemished by the intolerable remarks of scepti- 
cism and disloyalty. : oon 

wee : si , ———— 
Discourses and Dissertations. By the Rev, Lake Booker, 

LL. D. Vicar of Dudley, and Chaplain in Ordinary to his 

Majesty. ‘8vo. Pp. 408. Longman and Co. 1820. ii 


We have not overlooked these volumes, but being engaged 
in reviewing Southey’s Life of Wesley, the miscellaneous 
nature of a review prevented our paying an earlier attention to 
them. Dr. Booker has been long known as.an active minister 
of the church, exerting himself with much effect in a populous, 
and often disturbed district. His labours have been by no 
means in vain, Their good consequences have, been, indeed, 
very conspicuous, and add to the very many other proofs which 
late years have afforded. of the advantage which would accrue, 
beth to religion and government, were such labourers openly 
encouraged and rewarded. On the contrary, it too often seems 
the delight of leading men to tantalize and disappoint them. 
A very curious instance of such cruelty occurred in August 
last. A clergyman, a curate with a large family, had, by his 
abilities and active zeal, long ago attracted the favourable 
notice of government, and preferment had been frequently 
promised him. But whenever any thing became vacant, it was 
always disposed of, somehow or other, before his application 
was made, In the above month, however, a small living of 
about four hundred pounds a year, was vacated by the removal 
of the. incumbent, of which our curate, having had. long pre- 
vious knowledge, that such removal was: expected, contrived 
to apply for in very good time. Soon afterwards: a friend of 
his assured him that the presentation was making out for him, 
and that he had only one competitor, a man of no note. ‘This 
was asserted on grounds apparently sufficient, and he was con- 
gratulated by all the neighbourhood. Some few days after it 
appeared that this living was given toa person residing in @ 
very distant part of the island, and whose very mame bad never 
been heard of before. Sach want of. discrimination is highly 
impolitic. I¢ not only disgusts those who are already the 
avowed friends'ef government, but it discourages others from 
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becoming so. Men naturally say, “V hould I: raise .a 
nest of hornets about me for nothing ? The smooth .and lazy 
attendants of the levee will carry off every reward, and I shall 
perhaps be sneered at for‘my pains.” saitnit 


Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra Boves. 


The present ministry have been so long in place, that, bya 
judicious disposal of the means in their power, they might 
ave brought round them a phalanx of ability, and learning, 
and wit. During the first convulsions arising from the Freneih 
revolution, Mr. Pitt, who well knew the value of publ c 
opinion, liberally rewarded those who, by their pens, supported 
the cause of government and religion. Then our seditious 
leaders were so annoyed by the sarcasms against them in every 
one’s mouth, that their impudence was effectually repressed, 
and their designs generally laughed at. At present every thing 
serious, all that is usually reverenced among men, has become 
the’ butt of ridicule, and few indeed are they who endeavour 
to stem the torrent. Ministry are rightly neglected, for that 
neglect began with themselves, and verily they have their 
reward. But to return to Dr. B ooker. 

These discourses were nearly all written on particular occa- 
sions, and therefore would, of course, make that impression 
which cannot be expected from them when coolly considered 
in the closet. Yet are they composed with considerable ability, 
and well adapted to the comprehension of their hearers. - And 
as there is certainly much satisfaction in looking back on the 
scenes through which we have passed, those sermons which 
relate to the events of the late tremendous struggle will be 
perused with peculiar attention. In particular, on a day of 

ublic thanksgiving the preacher endeavours to awaken the 
gratitude of his congregation by shewing the British to have 
ever been a peculiar people.: Having taken a cursory view of 
the many singular blessings bestowed upon us down to the 
discovery of the Popish plot in the reign of James I. the Doc- 
tor thus continues : 

‘¢ In asubsequent reign the ark of God, after having long been 
driven about by the waves and storms of faction, seemed to have 
drifted far from these once-happy shores, and an igneble despotism, 
of the faction’s own creating, followed, bearing, indeed, the sem- 
blance or shape of civil rule, _ | | 

‘ If shape it might be call’d that shape had none 

Distinguishablein member, joint, or limb,-—— 

Or substance might be call’d that shadow seem'd, 
Bor each‘seem’d either; black it.stood as night,’ . 
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ing even the infatuated maltitude, whose own harids had fashioned: 
and set up the grim idol, termed, in the perversion of language, a. 
Protector !—Still, throughout the gloom of its withering sway, the 
honourable and upright among our forefathers hoped in God, the God: 
of Britain, and, at last, were holpen. The pandemoniam of fana- 
ticism and hypocrisy passed away ; the ancient, scripturally-sanctioned 
forms of monarchical and church government were restored ; which, 
however menaced by treason, sedition, and bigotry, have continued 
firm and unimpaired to the present time, And, surely, these things 
ought to remind many, at the present time, of the following solemn’ 
warning, which the wisest of men bequeathed to every individual, in 
every clime, and in every age : ‘ My son, fear thou the Lord and the 
King, and meddle not with them that are given to change.’ 

“ As aconsistent sequel to our great civil and religious advantages, 
it will neither be unpleasing nor unprofitable to enumerate some of our 
natural blessings, however inadequate the account of them, like the 
former, may be, as peculiar marks of favour vouchsafed by a righte- 
ous God to us and to our fathers. 

‘« Among the first of these must be reckoned our insular situation. 
Divided from the rest of the world by the deep which coucheth as a 
lion at her feet, Great Britain most truly ‘ sitteth asa queen amon 
the nations,’ awing only those which would oppress the weak, a 
diffusing her thn: Penne with a liberal hand, to all who solicit or 
require her aid. How beneficial that mighty deep to the country it 
thus encircles ! not only protecting us from foreign enemies, in war, 
but is even then, and more especially in peaceful times, the ordaihed 


= medium for a conveyance of our merchandize to the remotest parts of 


on globe, and for importing to us the peculiar treasures of every. 
ime. 

‘Defended, too, by a munition of rocks, which our Almiglity 
Guardian has placed as the bounds of the sea, we are, if true only 
tohim and to ourselves, impregnable. Against these, though our . 
foes, like the furious waves, toss themselves, yet shall they not pre- 
vail ; though they roar, yet shall they not pass over to’ molest us. 
Thus far shall they come, and no farther, Frequently are these 
things the subject of our gratalation—the theme of our and 
hot without reason. For, toknow our happiness, in this particular 
only, contrast, my hearers, with our own land, the situation of those 
countries which are not guarded by any natural barrier against the 
inroads of the modern Sennacherib, who is overrunning other parts of 
the earth, and who certainly, long ago, would have attempted to 
“come hither also,’ but for the moat o mighty waters which Provi- 
dence has placed as a safeguard to our shores. On that’ element our 
floating bulwarks, moreover, confound with discomfitare ahd’ defeat 
his proud navies, whenever they have dared to oppose theniselves 
in battle. And what is the probable ‘cause of our lar and 
almost unexampled successes ? While his ‘ talking,’ and that of the 
vassals whom he rules with a’rod 6f iron, ¢ is‘againist the Most High,” 
fuch scemly language as this has characterized our brave naval com- 
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maridets, “ Almighty God has given to the fleet ander my dorhinand; 
gteat victory."* To the batne * Giver of ‘all Victory,’ ‘let us astrity 
every distinguishing favour—-saying, in the fulness of pious-and grate. 
ful hearts, <O Lord, our Governor ! how excellent is thy namie in a 
the world ! Thou hast preserved us: we ate thine.” 7 % 





_  *® The commencing sentence of Admiral Nelson's dispatches after 
the battle of the Nile. Asa proof of whose accuracy of judgment, 
or rather prescience of mind, an anecdote is here subjoined that hy 
never been communicated to the public.—On visiting Monmouth, 
the mayor and corporation of that ancient borough requested his lord. 
ship would honour them with his company, and invited the neigh. 
bouring gentry to meet him. After dinner the sentiments and song; 
in compliment to the gallant admiral’s profession and victories, wer 
entirely, as the war had been, of a naval character. On finding they 
continued to be so, his lordship rose from his chair with peculiar 
animation and said, ‘I feel, gentlemen, all the force of the compli. 
ment, in confining as you have done, the eulogy of your toasts ani 
songs to the British navy and the British tars : and I rejoice that 
we have deserved your praise. But why have we deserved it} 
Because Providence has afforded us an opportunity. The wa, 
hitherto, remember, has been a naval war. Give the army the same f 
opportunity of signalizing themselves ; and take my word for it 
they will o their duty as well as wehavedone. And, in my opinion, | 
they will, ere long, Aave an opportunity. We have drubbed. the 
enemy till they dare not show their beads above water. Depend a 
it they will not be easy till they have been as soundly drubbed on 
Jand : and be assured they will be so, whenever they meet an English 
army on that element. I therefore, gentlemen, beg leave to give a 
asentiment, the Commander in Chief and army of Great Britain 
————How remarkably was this hero’s prediction fulfilled !——The 
war did soon afterwards change its character,—becoming, for some 
timé, almost entirely a continental one ; and was attended by a series 
of victories achieved by the British army, not surpassed in any age 
A few are here particularized, as mw! verifying the declaration 
of that great man,—and as exemplifying the language in the test, 
prefixed to this discourse : for, he that does not ascribe them to4 
divine power, must be an unbeliever in one.——At Lincelles, eleven 
bundred British soldiers stormed a strong work of the enemy which } 
was defended by 5000 opponents, completely routed them, and took 
the whole of their artillery, At Tournay, a small British bri 
drove back the whole left wing of a large army, and soon decided the 
yey ; which, till that moment was doubtful. At Nimeguen, ## 
British battalions marched out in mid day,—threw themselves. int 
the enemy's entrenchments, without firing a sbot,—dispersed the 
whole force that. guarded them ; and after completely destroying thé 
works, returned io perfect order, without.the enemy daring to attach 
them, Lastly, for more recent instances.are too numerous to. mentio? 
(nor is the man who has forgotten such-achievemehts worthy of being 
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. There is in‘ the second volume a very excellent and- affecting” 
ticeourse on a beautiful young woman who died of’ a decline, 
atid which mast have been deeply felt by the hearers.’ The 
same volume also contains three: sermons, one on religious. 
caution, another on religious consistency, and a third on religious 
steadfastness, which argue chiefly against the schisms. and. 
schismatics. of the time.. Yet, with that inconsistency which. 
is, perhaps, the consequence of human imperfections, we have. 
the following language from a favourer of the Bible Society. 


« Yehave heard, brethren, the sentiments of the Founder and, 
Finisher of our’ Faith, concerning unity among those who bear. his, 
name. Hear now the sentiments of St. Paul on the same subject, 
who declares the christian priesthood to have been appointed to k 
men from error and delusion ; to prevent instability of mind, waver-, 
ing of opinion, and to confirm them in the fundamental truths of the 
gospel. Christ Jesus, says he, ‘gaye some, apostles; and some, 
evangelists ; and some pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the edifying of the body of Christ, till we all come in the 
unity of the faith, and that we henceforth be no more children tossed 
to and fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the 
sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie, in. wait. to 
deceive,'— Wherefore, ‘ I beseech you, brethren, by.the name of . our, 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and that there be. - 
no divisions among you ; but that ye be perfectly joined together in 
the same mind and in the same judgment.’ He then most pointedly 
condemns all sectarian distinctions, such as taking the name of any 
particular leader, any popular preacher, by whom to denote am erclu- 
sive faith and communion : one saying, ‘I am of Paul, another, I 
am of Apollos, another, lam of Cephas, and another (which was 
right) I am of Christ.’ But he then remarks with uncommon seve- 
rity, ‘ was Christ divided ?’ No: nor should his followers be.divided ;. 
but, as the coat of Christ was without seam, so should they be with, 
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reminded of them) at Cateau, eighteen handred British 
defeated an army of 25,000,—took: their general prisoner, with: 
upwards of 50 pieces of cannon.: , ie 
5 “ If, to. this brief, thongh: splendid list of -victosies were,added 
those of a Wellington, with other, mighty, names, and. any. naan. 
should say that Heaven has not ‘ been. gracious to, this land,’ in raising, 
up, for its defence, heroes thus ‘ valiant in fight,’ he must be lament- 
ably defective both:in religious and patriotic: fécling, Far different 
Were the thoughis, on thissubject, even of that formidable enemy: of 
Qur country, who: so long troubled Europe, ‘: I:should certainly,” 
said he, ‘ have become emperor of the west; if it had not; been: for 
Eogland.: but, wherever } sent troops, there was always. found. # 
British force to oppose .me.’---~-That he was. effectually: opposedy 
*mancipated Europe now teatifies."’ pivdo.tiat’t buoved beaters 
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out schism. Eveh those who crucified him, would ‘ not rend’ thy 
coat, ‘ but cast-lots:for it' whose it should be.’—Say, have the fol. 
lowers of Christ less concern for his body, than those murderers had 
for his.garment ? St. Paul says, ‘we are the body of Christ, ang 
that there should be no schism in the body." Oh then let us not tea 
him into pieces who died for us, nor put him to open shame by crue 
contentions and divisions! On the contrary (to use the pathetic 
nape the same apostle) ‘ if there be any consolation in Christ, 
if.any comfort of love,—if any fellowship of the spirit, if any bowel 
and. mercies, fulfil ye my: joy, that ye be like-minded, having the 
same love, being of one accord, of one mind.’ To accomplish which 
most desirable end, ‘ I beseech you, brethren,’ says he, ‘ mark ‘them 
which cause divisions, contrary to the doctrine which ye have received, 
and avoidthem. For they that are such serve not our Lord Jesy 
Christ, but their own belly, and by good words and fair speeches de. 
ceive the hearts of the simple.’ 

 & The doctrine which ye have received is not only the doctrine of 
our church, but of the bible: ‘ contrary’ to which, as there are men 
who would ‘ cause divisions,’ ye are here exhorted by an inspired 


apostle, to ‘ mark and avoid them. 


_ If Dr. Booker can find one advantage, as a member of the 
Bible Society, which he does not possess, in a far more emi- 
nent degree, as a member of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, it is far more than we can ; and when the duty 
of a churchman’s union with the latter is certain and indispu- 
table, whilst his countenance to the former is at least very 
doubtful, the conclusion which a logical moralist would draw, 
is exceedingly clear. 

After the publication of these two volumes, Dr. B. printed 
a single sermon on the conspiracy to murder his Majesty's & 
ministers, In this it is most satisfactorily shewn that no king- 
dom can long subsist where vice and infidelity prevail. But 
the passage quoted from St. Peter, p. 7, would admit of farther 
extension than Dr. Booker has here thought fit to give it. We 
do not hesitate tosay, that the depravity of the lower orders 
among us is principally owing to the false teachers whose ab- 
surdities of doctrine and vicious manners have ‘rendered maby 
of them totally disgusted with ‘all religion. The following # 
the Doctor’s imperfect sketch. | 


- Indeed, if ever there was a period when the energies of mort 
good and of moral evil were in open and visible conflict with each 
other, the one endeavouring to bless, and the other to curse mank 
this is the period. And what adds greatly to its interest and impo 
tance, it seems to be a period plainly foretold; a period to whieh 
when we apply the following predictions, no person will think the 
stretched beyond their obvious and legitimate meaning. As, says 5 
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r, ‘there were. false. prophets among the people, even soshal}: 
Seote folas teachers among you, who shall bring in datnable hes, 
resies, even denying the Lord that bought.them: and many shall, 
follow their pernicious ways, by reason of whom the ah | of truth. 
shall be evil spoken of. Presumptuons are they, self-willed, despisers 
of government, and not afraid to speak evil of dignities.’ St, Paal 
also foretells, ‘ that in the last days men shall be traitors, heady, high~ 
minded, boasters, a oe unholy, despisers ose 
that are . From such the apostle advises every prudent person. 
to‘ —_ declaring, when these characters appear an i 
upon the public stage, that ‘ perilous times shall come,’ rey 

«« Whether the present times, and a certain description of nent 
minently active in the present times, be not faithfully depicted in thes 
prophecies, I leave you to judge. A series of occurrences and facts 
has recently demonstrated this trath, which scepticism itself cannot 
doubt, and which no istry can refute or deny. 

‘¢ When I say r , I mean not merely the facts connected with 
that atrocious conspiracy which, within the last few days, a gracious 
superintending providence caused to be frustrated—a conspiracy 
which must have shocked every good -person, but which could not 
surprise any wise one, because the seed that has long been so sedu- 
jously sown, and the kind of soil in which, with such unremitted 
care, it was so plentifully deposited, must have prepared us to expect 
the very fruits which have been brought forth.” 


But perhaps the limits of his discourse did not permit him 


§ to open out so extensive, and certainly intricate a point. How- 


ever, we, on the authority of the apostle, declare that the 
present contempt and hatred of government arise from false 
teachers, 

We have another complaint, and a very serious one, to 
make against the Doctor. In p. 406 of his. second volume, 
he adverts to Mary Ashford’s case, and quotes his epitaph upon 
her, imputing her death to Abraham Thornton. We would wish 
the Doctor to recollect that, as the jury, under the direction of 
as able a judge as sits on the bench, acquitted Thoraton. Sue 
contempt of their verdict does not tend to promote among his 


Teaders respect for the administration of justice, — we 


i 


would also assure this al gam clergyman that, in the 


opinion of all persons, judges of evidence, and. net b 
circumstances heated a > subject, it was ren red ae 
clear on the trial, that Mary Ashford consented to her own dis- 
honour, and that when she met with her death, Thornton was 
far enough from her, Whether she fell in accidentally, or. 
threw herself in from regret, will remain unknown for ever, 
We trust that Dr. Booker, should his volumes ever see a \ 
edition, will omit this epitaph, but especially the 
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very reprehensible words, See the author's Moral. Review. of 
the Case of Mary Ashford, a small peblication, which, frotn it 
object and: tendency to: serve ‘the cause of virtue, will afford him 
a satisfying reflection in his last moments, to ‘which ‘the er 
of the dead and the living will be a. er, If the Doctor 

will peruse Mr, Holroyd’s edition of this trial, we think he’ 


, ; 


will be sorry for what he has. written, 
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The Evidence of the Divine Origin of Christianity, as derived 
‘From a View of the reception wohiche it met with from the world ; 
an Essay. 8vo. Pp. 104. Stockdale, Piccadilly. 1820, 
ce a} Tis Essay:is by the author of Remarks on the Design of the 
:. Gospel, and endeavours to shew' that the opposition to the gos 
pel might have been expected’ by an attetitive philosopher a 
priori. It is -written with great ability, and much display ‘of 
eradition. Yet, although we agree with the author in. the’ 
result, we cannot coincide with much of what he has asserted 
or.insinuated. ‘The writer's mind has unhappily taken a deep 
and sombre tinge from. the doctrines of Calvin, and, to prove 
the fotal depravity of the human. races passages are heaped 
together from Plato, Cicero, Juvenal, Tacitus, and St. Augus- 
tin.’ These opinions we have combated so often, that the repe- 
tition of the. same arguments has become wearisome. Oudf 
learned correspondent, D. D, has, in his letters, shewn: the 
| source of ‘these errors, and the horrid absurdities to- which they 
ia lead with the, most logical precision, might startle the- boldest 
1a advocate. The late ‘secessidn:shews, too, that those logical 
cee} | deductions frequently become practical principles, and _ that 
te. oe the system, if duly llowed up, effectually renders virtue bit 
mine t. ‘an empty name.” When, however, it is recollected that-all 
vice is but the unrestrained effects of passions necessary for ouf 
existence, passions which must have actaated man in Paradise 
itself, agd that the glory of God would’ be more promoted by 
the goodness and happiness of his creatures, than by their sit 
and ‘misery, ‘and since we are told that an enemy hath effected 
all ‘this: mischief, we may surely dispute the appalling fact of 
total‘depravity. Indeed; the greatest part of the crime apps 
rent in the world’at any time, arises from association, and # 
. Grime, either in perpetration’ or in its consequences, comes inte 
general’ notice, it therefore makes a more vivid’ impression’ of 
the philosopher ‘or’ the speculatist, ‘Thus vengeance for: a 
injury executed by a single individual’ has frequently distarbel 
a-whole nation, whilst a myriad instances of forgiveness would; 
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of TS from their nature, remain unknown and unheard of. When 
ts Nero and his court pl ged into sensuality and murder, their 
mn, misdeeds were noted by all the world; and served 

nf | | “To point a moral or adorn: tale.” 

1 § Whilst the miflions tending their flocks in peace and secutity, 


throughout the empire, pass unnoticed by. Hence'a false 
estimate of human nature is produced. The calvinist commits: 
} in morals a blunder similar to what a ‘natural philosopher 
would do in physics, who should endeavour to subvert the 
Newtonian svstem by dwelling on the unaccountable exeen- 
tricity «f conmiets, overlooking the regularity of the primary and 
secondary planets. Soour author himself quotes from Tacitus 


age 


> instances of the warlike habits of the Germans as proofs of 
vd the innate cruelty of the human disposition, and unfairly dis- 
7 P regards the account given of the domestic virtues, so excellent 
thy! and so lovely, that many presume them to be fictitious, for the 
ed ag Purpose of a stronger contrast with Roman manners. - The 

very disapprobation expressed by Juvenal of the vices prevalent 
in in his day, so frequently quoted and lauded by our author, 


proves such crimes to have been even then reprobated by hea- 
thens. Now, if our nature were totally depraved, such disap- 


« probation would never appear, and we doubt net that many 
Ai who had not the law, have, by nature, done the things contained 
dhe n the law—imperfectly, perhaps, but acceptably, or St. Paul’s 
hey a ords are void of meaning. In opposition to this, oar author 
jest WE Serves, p. 20, Not that there is a physical impossibility (that 
‘cal , for man to. perform his duty) tn which case his ignorance 
hit ould only recommend: him to mercy, but a moral impossibility; 
bit ing from that debasement of intellect, and that alienation-of 


eart, which the vices and passions of men have universally ocea- 
toned.” ‘This distinction between a moral and physical ‘impos 
ibility has been for a long time the strong hold: of christian 


." atalists. Now a physical impossibility is that which is con- 
sit TY to the laws of nature, as that a male should become 
ted GeeSoant. A moral impossibility is that which is possible, bat 
t of Mme’ Chances against itso many, a8.to reach an improbability 
° pee ordering on impossibility, as that all men should be virtuous, 
ae that three dies should be thrown the same numbers an. hun 


red times.together. And we appreliend that in this case-the 


oral impossibility serves to conceal a complete paralogismn 
or this moral impossibility of man’s ‘pérforming his duty,’ is. 


ad fe 
bel tid to arise from debasement of: intélleet, and alienation of 
ould: art, and chese to be caused by the vices and passions Of 


en. In other words, the vicés and passions of men (the 
No. 260, Pol. 59, October, 1820. M 
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moral. impossibility of performing. their duty). arise from. de- 
basement of intellect, and alienation of heart, which the vices 
and passions of men have occasioned! From whence do the 
vices and passions of men arise? Not, surely, from their 
asserted effect, moral impossibility, but from physical impossi- 
bility, our'author would insinuate, although he hesitates to say 
so. We-by no means agree with Bishop Gleig’s doctrine, or 
rather denial.of original sin, as laid down. in his edition of 
Stackhouse; still we must allow that the principle of associa- 
wae. has been particularly active in vitiating the morals of man- 
kind. : : 
Other calvinistic principles lie concealed in the metaphysics 
of this Essay. What is called the sovereignty of grace, and 
the Supreme Being seeking his own glory, may both be de- 
duced from various passages. But as these are no peculiarities 
‘of our author’s, we shall pass fiom them to one that. we be- 
lieve is, and on which unnecessarily his result is made to de- 
pend. It is evidently, but not expressly taught, that the time 
chosen for the revelation of christianity was precisely the least 
favourable of all preceding ages for its reception. Every sound 
man, untainted by forms and systems of divinity, will exclaim, 
What an impossible idea! How contradictory to the benevo- 
lence of the Deity ! But the calvinist will admire the opportu- 
nity thus acquired of displaying the sovereignty of grace. We 
do not stop to inquire unto whom this display is made, of 
whose applause and praise are to be purchased by human tor 
ment; questions, however, well deserving of a calvinist’s me- 
ditation, but we shall first shew this to. be the opinion of out 
author, and secondly, that he is mistaken. In p. 27 we have 
the following passage as to the Romans. 


** It will be* necessary to examine more particularly into the ch 
racter of mankind at that precise epoch.when Christ came into the 
world. Once more I must quote St. Augustin, or rather, aval 
myself of the testimony which he has produced. The fall of tht 
Roman greatness bas been attributed, by certain modern wrilets 
to the progress and effects of the Christian religion. The merit d 
this discovery does not, however, belong to the present age; th 
opinion is as old as the time of St. Agustin.» But this able and worthy 
champion of the Christian church has fully exposed the falsehood a 
the charge. He enjoys an honest triumph, in being able to prové 
from. the testimony of the Romans themselves, and particularly 
Cicero, that their nation, in a moral sense, had actually ceased " 
exist before this time ; that it no longer possessed those virtues W 
were. essential to the existence of a lawful state. When, therefo% 
‘the Roman state became such as it is described by Sallust, it was” 
then the worst and the most corrupted, but absolutely it was no m0 
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according to the argument which was related in the disputation on the 
republic, between its chief rulers.. For, as Tully himself observes, 
speaking not in the character of Scipio or of any other person, bat 
in his own; in the beginning of the fifth book, having repeated the 
verse of the poet Ennius : 
* Moribus antiquis res stat Romana virisque," 

‘Quem. quidem ille versum,’ he says, ‘ vel brevitate vel veritate 
tamquam ex oraculo mihi quocdam esse effatus videtur. Nam néque 
viri, nisi ita morata civitas fuisset, neque meres, nist bi viri preefuissent, 
gut fundare, aut tam diu tenere potuissent tantam. & tam’ juste 
Jateque imperantem rempublicam. Itaque ante nostram memoriam, 
& mos ipse patrius praestantes viros adhibebat, & veterem morem-ac 
majorum instituta retinebant excellentes viri. Nostra vero etas com 
rempublicam sicut picturam accepisset egregiam, sed evanescentem 
vetustate, non modo eam coloribus iisdem quibus fuerat, renovare 
neglexit, sed ne id quidem: curavit, ut formam saltem ejus & extrema 
tamquam lineamenta servaret. Quid enim manet ex antiquis moribus, 
quibus ille dixit rem stare Romanam, quos ita oblivione obsoletos 
videmus, ut non modo non colantur, sed etiam ignorentur? Nam 
de viris- quid. dicam ? Mores enim ipsi interierunt virorum penuria 
cujus tanti mali nom medo reddenda ratio nobis, sed etiam tamquam 
réis capitis quodam modo dicenda causa est. Nostris enim vitiis non 
casu aliquo, rempublicam verbo retinemus, re ipsa vero jam pridem 
amisimus.’ So far Cicero.” | 


Our readers will observe, that we do not mean to deny the 
tru of this representation. But this relaxation of moral 
discipline arose from a cause favourable to the reception of a 
hew religious system, and the prevalency of crime might dis- 
pose mankind to severer restraints, as the licentious outrages 
of a mob would induce a nation willingly to submit to military 
despotism. Of the Jews our author thus writes : | 


‘* To the character of the former, besides the influence of those 
common principles which have formerly been considered, he would 
have found. it necessary to aseribe the existence of others, which 
were Calculated to operate in the same direction, That the divine 
revelation should be supported by some-extraordinary evidence, that 
miraculous agency should be exerted in confirmation of its claim, 
Would be highly probable; but that these miracles should fail, in 
establishing its authenticity, that they should not instantly accomplish 
their object in convincing all who should behold them of the reality 
of a divine interposition, would certainly, it may be supposed at first, 
have seemed a priori, a very strange and onaccountable phenomenon. 
Yet so much has been written, and so ably written, to showithe 
grounds upon which the Jew might be convinced of the reality of 
the miracle, without being persuaded that the agent was God, or 
had a divine power vouchsafed: him to prove the. divinity of, bis qeli- 
gion, that I conceive most readers will readily.permit me to afarm, 
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that, even op the supposition of such miraculous support, on the 
prospect of miracles being wrought before the Jewish ‘people in attes- 
tation of the religion which was to be proposed to them; the sober 
reasoner at the time might, notwithstanding, have persisted in his 
prediction, that the religion would not be favourably received, and 
might, in this particular instance, have affirmed, that such authority 
and evidence, however calculated to lay a foundation for its future 
establishment, would be insufficient to convince the Jew of a divine 
Author ; and that while the reality of the miracle would be acknows 
ledged, the finger of God in effecting it might possibly be denied, 
In fact, it is well known that the Jews were convinced of the agency 
of demons, and that they were always ready to ascribe any super. 
natural effect to their operation. Our observer might, therefore, 
have foretold, with some confidence, that when the Founder of this 
divine religion should work miracles in attestation of his authority, 
the answer would be in readiness, and would assuredly be given, if 
the people were adverse to his doctrine, and disappointed in: theit 
expectations, that he wrought them by the assistance of Beelzebub, 
Consequently, the probability of the revelation being supported by 
such evidence would not induce him to retract his assertions, and to 
expect a favourable reception. 

‘¢ But further, it would have been clear to the philosophical ob. 
server, that a divine revelation, offered at that time to the Jewish people, 
would have to contend with a host of prejudices, arising from certain 
mistakes in their conception of the nature and character of this divine 
person who was expected, in their general notions of the Deity, and 
in their false and extravagant estimate of their own national impor 
tance. It was not to be supposed, for a moment, that this revelation 
would sanction their exclusive, illiberal ideas of the divine attributes; 
it was not to be supposed that it would confirm that corrupt and 
perverted system of external ordinances, those ties of ceremony and 
superstition to which the modern Jew, by education and character, 
was so firmly attached: yet, if it were to oppose those prejudices, 
and to aim at the dissolution of these ties, it was quite obvious that a 
favourable reception was out of the nature of things. These wer¢ 
prejudices which nothing bot the power of Omnipotence could ovet- 
come ; these were ties which, though ‘light as air, were strong a 
links of iron.’ The character of the Jew was, therefore, peculiarly 
hostile to the promulgation of a divine message.” 


But although so much has been written, and so ably written, 
to shew the grounds upon which the Jew might be convinced of the 
realtiy of the mwacle, without being persuaded that the agent 
was God, or had a divine power vouchsafed him to prove the divt- 
nity of his religion, we appeal from all, however ingenious, 
to the words of our Lord himself. See Matt. ch. xi. ver. 20, 
21, &c. : John, ch. v. ver. 36, and particularly ch. xv. ver. 24 
If I had not done among them the works which none other mam 
did, they had not had sin. : vce 
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Whence we are surely warranted in. concluding that the 
thiracles performed by Jesus. were to the Jews a sufficient 
roof of the divinity of his religion. We are somewhat asto- 
nished at observing a religious man contradicting scripture so 
directly. But respecting the time itself when our Lord 
peared, we might humbly conclude it to have been of: all 
others the most proper for the readiest reception, and easiest 
gation of christianity. And we shall find this to be 
indeed the case by a brief retrospection of circumstances, 
The world had attained the state in which it then was gradu- 
ally. Take, therefore, any antecedent era, as two hundred 
years before the birth of our Lord. The earth, was then but 
thinly inhabited, split into distinct and contending nations, 
with little mutual intercourse, prejudiced strongly each in favor 
of its own religion, concerning which no doubt had been 
started, and none would have been entertained. The Romans 
in particular, warlike and barbarous, would none.of them, from 
the consul to the freedman, have condescended to listen to the 
claims of a foreign religion. The very virtues which the fore- 
going extract supposes them to have then possessed, would 
have formed a bar against.the reception of a new faith, which 
they would not expect could make them better, and the mild- 
ness of whose precepts would probably be suspected likely to 
make them worse. When our Lord did appear, the reverse 
of all this obtained. By the Roman conquests nearly all the 
world were linked together as one nation. So completely was 
this: effected, that when an offender was ordered into banish- 
ment, he was not attended by guards, nor was there any fear of 
his escaping to some gentler government, but he was obliged 
to proceed to the place pointed out by himself, nolens volens. 
A universal peace prevailed, and continued to prevail for a 
long period, except some trifling wars on the frontiers scarcely 
known to the interior. Civilization, too, which must precede 
christianity, had generally reached an high pitch of perfection, 
and gave men leisure to reflect, and inclination to communi- 
‘cate their ideas. Hence resulted that scepticism and _ infide- 
lity of which our author complains, surely without due consi- 
deration, as hostile to the reception of christianity. 


“At present it only remains for me to inquire into the religious state of 
the world at this time. With the Gentiles it was the age of fashion, 
able infidelity. The observation made by Cicero, in his treatise ‘ De 
Natura Deorum,’ will-serve to show the deplorable state of suspense, 
on subjects of religion, in which the philosophers at that time were 
held : « Non enim samus ii, quibus nihil verum esse videatur, sed ii, 
qu! omnibus veris falsa queedam adjuncta esse dicamus, tanta similitu- 
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dine, ut in iis nulla insit certa judicandi.& assentiendi nota,’ And 


again, as to the general doctrine of the schools, he says, ‘ Exposui 
fere non philosophorum judicia, sed delirantium somnia.’ The decla- 
ration of Socrates is well known, in which he states the impossibility 
of arriving at any satisfactory conclusion, unless God should send some 
extraordinary person to instruct the world, is yon twa BAAov duun o Beog 
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This acknowledgement of falsehood in their own religions 
would naturally dispose them more accurately to examine one 
that peculiarly pretended to truth, which it totally denied toall 
its competitors. Their attachment to them of course was de- 
stroyed, and it became only necessary to excite their attention. 
To this state of society must be ascribed the prevalence of vice 
in those times. They had learnt to reject Jupiter and_his 
thunderbolts, and, as our author’s favourite poet says, 





Radat inaurati femur Herculis et faciem ipsam,’ 
Neptuni, qui bracteolam de Castore ducat. 
An dubitet solitus totum conflare Tonantem ? 


bited a proof of what society would soon become without refi- 
gion. Its real value became, therefore, the more apparent, and 
the miseries produced by its absence would undoubtedly pre- 
pare many to hail its return. Besides, the discussions of the 

hilosophers had introduced more accurate ideas on the sub- 
ject than-formerly prevailed, as Juvenal’s tenth satire suffici- 
ently shews, and the comparison of the future states, as 
recorded by Homer and Virgil. 

These notices are from necessity merely hints, on which 
one might enlarge to a great length, did our limits allow. 
But we trust they are sufficiently explained to shew on what 
grounds we draw a ‘conclusion so opposite to that of our au- 
thor. Still this Essay may be perused with much advantage, 
as it accounts for the strange circumstance \of christianity 
being rejected by the wise and prudent, and received by babes, 
and proves its success to be owing to moral causes, and not to 
apy invincible influence on the human mind. This subject we 
shall now conclude with the following passage, which gives in 
a small compass the valuable part of this Essay, premising, 
however, that alj the successors of the ancient sages were not 
nominal, but that some imbibed the spirit and the opinions of 
their predecessors. If Cicero’s philosophy had not been ap- 
ly , if it had not met with a general reception, it would 

ave perished with the many other neglected productions of 


that age, 


Thus freed from the fears of ancient superstition, they " 
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«Jt may also be worth while to remark, that the philosophy ef 
Plato and of Socrates was, in almost every instance, the very reverse 
of the system adopted by Voltaire and by eur own countrymen, 
Hume and Gibbon. It evidently originated from totally different 
principles; and in every important. instance it conducted them to 
different results. A very instructive and. very edifying study would be 
to observe the numerous important points in which this Opposition is so 
remarkable. It certainly warrants the opinion, that the men who wilfully 
shut their eyes to ‘ the sun of righteousness,’ are unable to attain that 
fainter light of nataral reason, which was formerly the guide of good 
men. ‘ The prospect of futurity,’ says Mr. Gibbon, ‘ is dark and 
doubtful. —* I must reluctantly observe, that two causes, the abbre- 
viation of time and thé failare of hope, will always tinge with a 
browner shade the evening of life.” We meet with no such passages 
as these in. Plato or Cicero: quite the contrary ‘ Mibi quidem num- 
quam persuaderi poiuit animos—emori, This is Cicero. Again, 
‘the abbreviation of time.—‘ O miserum senem qui mortem con- 
temnendam esse in tam longa ztate non viderit ?’—‘ And tle failure 
of hope:—‘ O praclaram diem, cum ad illud divinum animorum 
conciliuaa, costumque proficiscar, camque ex hac turba et colluvione 
discedam. His mihi rebus levis est, senectus nec solum non molesta, 
sed etiam jucunda.’ 

‘The modern philosopher is fond of representing what he terms 
the human savage. Voltaire expressed great doubts as to his having 
a soul. In general they follow the opinion of the old Egyptians, 
rousCovres &vIpwmroug tines naTame Ta aAAa xTHea. Whereas Plato and the 
sages of antiquity entertained the most exalted notions of the dignity 
of human nature. They thought the soul to be a divine essence, die 
recting us to the contemplation of heaven ; ws orras Quror dux tylesoy @AA’ 
éyyanov Plato, Timwus, De Legibus, lib. v. 1. Cicero Tuscul. v. 13. 
The one dies either in frightful despair or in making a painful effort 
to carry on the work of wretched delusion. The other, under similar 
circumstances, displays hope full of immortality. ‘ Locutusita est, 
ut non ad mortem trudi, verum in coelum videretur ascendere.” Cic. 
Tuscul. 1; It was well said, therefore, of these former by the elo- 
quent and penetrating Rousseau, * In this age, when prejudice and 
error reign so proudly under the name of philosophy, men, infatuated 
by their vain knowledge, have closed their understandings to the 
Voice of reason, and their hearts to that of nature.‘ Lo,’ saith the 
Scripture, ‘ they bave rejected the word of the Lord, and what 
wisdom isin them ? It is not, therefore, from being insensible to 
the merit of the ancient sages that we are induced to speak lightly of 
their nominal successors, at the period with which we are now con- 
cerned. We grant that these latter were men of great understanding, 
brilliant genius, and what is still more, that they were men of virtue, 
according to their own notions of virtue; but we cannot suppose that 
they were the men to whom a divine revelation, imparting the riches 
of wisdom with an equal hand to the poor and humble as well as to 
the wise and mighty of the earth, would be an acceptable gift; but 
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80 far otherwise, we believe that they were fhe very men who would 


be foremost in opposing it, and in rejecting its authority. I con. 
Ctive, therefore, that it can be only from a very superficial know: 
ledge ‘of the philosophic character at this period, and from very low 
and erroneous notions of the doctrines of the Gospel, that such writer 
‘as Mr. Gibbon should think’ proper to convert the rejection of Chris. 
tianity, by persons of this description, into an argument against its 
divine original.” | i 
_ We exceedingly regret that this essay should be intermixed 
with so nuch dubious matter. For it can never be referred to 
as an evidence for the divine origin of christianity, Yet might 
it serve for a guide to a less prejudiced writer, who might be 
thus enabled to shew the suitableness of the time when the 
révelation was made, and the causes of its different reception 
among the different classes of mankind. 
pS Sa See) 
Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse. By Thomas Jones, author of 
Poems, &c. Pp. 144. Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 1820, 


THERE must be a pleasure to see oneself in print, and Mr, 
Jones seems to have enjoyed that pleasure very often, as 
appears from the long list of works appended to his name, 
And there is no doubt some pleasure in seeing oneself reviewed, 
as it is not unusual for authors to send us their volumes witha 
polite note, requesting an early notice. Sometimes we cannot, 
and sometimes we dont like being cross and break a poot 
butterfly on the wheel, and therefore thinking in that case 
silence to be best, we let the dear little book lie unmolested. 
In fact the pages of the Antijacobin are sc generally engaged 
with graver matter, that we seldom can spare room for these 
trifles. But as our printer has requested that he might have 4 
few short articles to fill up a spare page or two, we now 
prepare Mr, Jones for that purpose. Besides the engraving 
of that gentleman, from an original drawing by somebody, 
exhibits a portrait of such deep and intense thought, that ther 
must be something very wise in the prose of these Miscellanies, 
and sentiméntal in the verse of the prose essays. We couli 
find room for a whole one, and it would’ quite spoil theif 
beauties to be curtailed, Our readers must therefore & 
satisfied with a nice little poem, Latin and all. : 
‘‘ EMMELINE SLEEPS. 
Res est solicttis plenas timoris amor. Ovip. 


‘* Tell the soft breathing Zephyrs that float round her bow’, 
My Emmeline sleeps on the down of the rose, 

And I know that her eyes, when awake, have such pow’r, — 
That I dread their effect, should her eyelids unclote. 






























The latian Confectioner. 41 


“Yet awake, when I view the blest blodm of her clieek, — 
And those bright orbs of vision such raptures disclose, 
All language seems feeble—my feelings to speak, _ 
And I dread the sad moment they sink torepose.” 
This is a sad business, but. Mr. Jones should have told us 
which he feared most, Emmeline awake or asleep. bot 
cc AR A A REE EE LTTE Se Gt A aT 
The Italian Confectioner, or Complete Economy of Desserts, &c. 
By G. A. Jarrin, Ornamental Confectioner. London, printed 
for John Harding, 36, St. James’s Street. al 


Tris able and erudite volume is inscribed with all dué reference 
to Robert Gunter, Esq. the worthy representative of an amiable 
and benevolent man, and it is sent to the editors of the .Anti- 
jacobin to be reviewed. Laud ye the Gods ! But who'is Robert 
Gunter, Esq. &c. and who are the Antijacobin reviewers ? aye 
reader 





Barbatum hzc crede magistrum dicere. 


We cannot betray our secret for a jelly. But Robert Gunter, 
Esq. &c. is the confectioner of Berkeley square, and G. A. Jarrin 
is his man, whose amiable phiz and well-tapered whiskers 
adorn the publication. (N.B. The — may be ‘had 
separate at a reasonable price.) ‘This collection of receipts* fs 
entitled to adegree of consideration far beyond Mrs. Raffield’s, 
Dr. Hunter’s Culina, or Dr. Kitchenman’s Apicius, \ The 
style is so elegant that Longinus himself might have culled 
flowers of rhetoric out of it, of which the following is only 


one specimen among many. P. 137. 


“ A piece montée is not the same article as an asstetfe montée, but 
is an ornament to be eaten, arid is to appear but once* at the table. 
It is composed of biscuits, conserves, rock-sugar; nogat; &c. fixed 
on a building of paste ornamented with spun sugar; &c. according to 
the fancy of the artist. Taste, design, foresight, neatness, and at P 
are all necessary to the perfection of the piece montée. TasteB, to'va 
he colours and the materials, and to give elegance to the ornaments ; 
ORESIGHT, to prepare beforeband every little requisite; DEs1GN, to 
ive the proper proportion and elegance to the whole; neaTwess,: in 
putting the parts together, which must not be clumsily mixed with 
bne another, nor must the caramel be seen with which you join them ; 


ind acTiviTyY, as not to be obliged to warm your caramel five or six 
imes,”” ' 


There’s for you ! there’s, as Dr. Biodumi or Solomon used to 


ty of ‘calomel, not caramel, there is the grand climacteric of 
onfectionery. From other parts of this tasty and instructive 


Ty 








* We are quite at a loss to.guese how. it should appear again at 
ule after being once eaten, except for the sake of the Fumée. 
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work, we find required so much ability, combined with such a 
variety of almost contradictory qualifications, that as Rasselas 
observed to Imlac, we too must exclaim, “ Enough ! thou hast 
convinced us that no human being can ever be a confectioner,” 
But seriously speaking. Our readers must be aware that it 
is impossible to criticise a parcel of receipts. for cookery or 
confectionary ; nor can it be expected that we should have any 
‘practical or theoretical knowledge of such subjects. Yet when 
-authors and publishers send us expensive books, we must pay 
them the compliment of taking some notice. Many_ books, 
indeed, are sent us, which either from disgust or pity remain 
. in dusty corners untouched. Of this, however, we are enabled 
to say, that it is a work much wanted by the trade, and is suffi- 
_ciently well executed. 


MISCELLANIES. 3 


oR RE 


THANKS TO SIR HARCOURT LEES. 


Palmam qui meruit ferat. 


_ The arduous and successful struggle which Sir Harcourt Lees has 
-been carrying on in Ireland, against the powers of darkness, hath 
attracted the notice of every well-wisher to the Empire, as well as of 
every enemy to its welfare, But, however honourable these exer- 
tions may be, in Ireland they prove a most dangerous service,: and 
Sir Hareourt: Lees is, at this moment, obliged to keep a military 
guard in his house to prevent the murder of himself and family. Yet 
the leaders of this most atrocious faction will, in the course of a few 
months, boast of their civil obedience, and endeavour to gull th 
British’ people into an admission of their claims of farther power, 
by affecting to have made a good use of what has been already 
received. We trust, the necessity for these guards will then be er 
plained. Under these circumstances the Vote of Thanks to $i 
Harcourt Lees, passed by the Lord Mayor and Corporation of Dab 
lin, was a well-chosen and well-timed measure—it was the honout 
. able meed of well-earned applause, and of courageous conduct. Fe 
he who thus dare expose himself to the daily assassin, possesses fi 
more courage than the man who in a moment charges a battery. 
Therefore, to give as much publicity as possible to these honours, ¥ 
. insert the Vote of Thanks and the Answer. 








SEr” SS ae ty ae ° - 


SIR HARCOURT LEES, Barr. 
‘“« Town Clerks’ Office, Sessions- How 
| 13th September, 1820. 
*Sin,” , 
*¢ We have the honour to avail ourselves of the first opportu" 
which your arrival in town-affords, to enclose a copy of .a Ret 
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‘on gnanimously adopted by the Corporation of Dublin; at their‘late 
eran Pe mm of their warm approbation of the 
uniform zeal displayed by you in support of our Constitution in 
Church and State. ; 
« We beg you to believe, that we derive no small degree of personal 
satisfaction, in the performance of this gratifying duty. 
We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 7 
Your obedient humble Servants,- — 
ALLEN AND GREENE, 
Town Clerks, City of Dublin. 
‘© To Sir Ilarcourt Lees, Bart. Black Rock.” | 





‘¢ 15th August, 1820, 

‘‘ ResoLveD—That the thanks of the Sheriffs and Commons be, 
and are hereby returned, to the Rev. Sir Harcourt Lees, Bart. for 
his manly and persevering exertions in support of our happy Consti- 
tution in Church and State. 

“ The Lord Mayor and Board of Aldermen, agree with the 
Sheriffs and Commons in the foregoing Resolution. 

ALLEN AND GREENE, 
Town Clerks, City of Dublin.” 


(Copy) 
‘© Black Rock, September, 15, 1820. 





‘* GENTLEMEN, 

“ T have the honour to acknowledge the receipt, yesterday, of your 
Letter of the day before, enclosing me the Copy of a Resolution, 
nuanimously adopted by the Corporation of Dublin, at their last 
Quarter Assembly, Though the distinguished honour thus conferred 
yn me was unexpected, yet, from the uniform loyalty and fervent 
ttachment to the Constitution in Church‘and State, which has ever 
listinguished the Corporation of my native City, I am not surprised 
atthis most flattering proof of their approbation of my exertions in’ 
lefence of every thing dear to us as Protestant Subjects of a Protes« 
ant King. An enquiry of so awful’'and momentous a nature now 
gitates every breast, that it appears to me to require (as connected 
with the very existence of that Constitution) some remarks from my 
en. Ihave, therefore, taken the liberty of enclosing, and beg you 
vill lay before the Lord Mayor and Corporation, the annexed Letter ; 
nd I beg you will receive my grateful acknowledgments for the kind 
oa in which, personally, you have concluded your communi- 
ation. 

I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
With every sentiment of respect, 
Most faithfully, 


HARCOURT LEES. 
To Messrs. Allen and Greene, yews wi cy at 
Town Clerks, City of Dublin.” . 
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«¢ My Lorp Mayor anv GentLemen-—I am _ perfectly satisted 
that it will not again be necessary to recapitulate opinions express 
ao decidedly, ‘and circulated so extensively, as mine have been fo 
several months past—opinions dictated by a fervent admiration of 
and reverence for, the most admirable Constitution, and the putes 
system of Religious Worship, that ever -regulated human affection, 
or established the security, and confirmed the exaltation, of a mon 
Empire. The extraordinary and unremitting pains that have bee 
taken, for some years past, to disperse and scatter the most noxioy 
and abominable principles over the once religious and hallowed soil of 
Britain, appeared to me to require some exposition; and when | 
beheld hal beteditary and legitimate protectors of the Throne adopt: 
ing the sentiments, and advocating the principles, of infidels anj 
traitors—encouraging them by their speeches, and supporting them 
by their contributions, for the purpose of goading a distressed and 
deranged population into a state of revolutionary madness, that daring 
the paroxysm they might take a base advantage of the emergency, 
and be called on to provide the remedy, as they had generated the 
disease. It appeared to me, under such circumstances, that I shoul 
fall little short of the impious insanity I reprobated, if I did no 
(forseeing the danger), amidst the general apathy or terror whic 
pervaded all ranks and Classes of men, endeavour to avert it. I tras 
my exertions have not been in vain. On the great and vital question 
of Roman Catholic Emancipation I know they have not, and J a 
equally confident that sectarianism, in general, has received a ched 
in this country, if not through a principle of religion, at least from 
an apprehension of ridicule; and I have no hesitation in assettity, 
that whilst true religion will be advanced, a public profession d 
evangelicism will decline, the private practice of immorality al 
licentiousness, under the mask of piety and gloom, will gradual 
subside, our Established Churches wil] be better attended, and o# 
over-righteous females less frequently violated. Religion, ik 

triotism, when forced beyond revealed and legitimate boundari 
invariably terminates in licentiousness, infidelity, and. revoluti 
The Infidels of France, when exalted into the offices of Jegislatic 
commenced wiih a policy directly at variance with the practice 
every other State pre-existent to them ; they commenced by taki 
off. from human appetites al] restraints from religion and moralll 
and they consequently dissolved with the ancient form of their gove 
ment every bond upon conscience, and every obligation to virlt 
The; Patriots of England, when invested with the robes of Minisie 

sponsibility, commenced their career of profligacy and deceplt 
by insulting their country and doubling its taxes ; endangered 
existence by violating its Constitution, and closed their conscienti™ 
attack upon both, by deceiving their King and undermining 
established religion of the British Empire. The striking similll 
between the leading charactesg that eternally disgraced them 
and icted their countty, in the first commencement of the Fret 
Revolution, is so forcibly pourtrayed in the speeches and condut 








| 
| 
} 
t 
4 
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desperate and dangerous Whig Faction, that for some yea 
= shaken England to its centre, that not to have perceived it would 
have been blindness, and not to have observed it would have been 
treason, and not to have’ exposed it, the basest, the vilest,  pusillani+ 
mity—the consequences have beén nearly correspondent: |The 
French Jacobins, under the specious titles of liberty and equality; 
scoffing at all religion, and trampling upon all law, fell down and 
worshipped, even in the Temple of the Supreme Deity, a Goddess 
of Reason, and called the act of adoration, philosophy. The Whig 

Jacobins of England, équally despising not only religion, but 

less of common decency, have erected for the national worship (if 
evidence is to be credited) a goddess of the most abandoned licen~ 
tioasness ; and finding hér repudiated from the holy service of the 
liturgy, and disowned by the dignified guardians of our faith; these 
detested abandoned place-hunters, offer up their sacrilegious homage 
to this wretched disgraced idol of an Italian footman, on the religious 
heatre of the British Empire, and call theit dereliction from every 
shade of virtue and every vestige of purity, under the prostituted 
appellation of patriotism and persecution. Latent 
My Lord Mayor and Gentlemen—lIf the observation of Montes« 
qvieu is founded in justice, that popular clamour and commotion are 
he concomitants of a free Government, silence and passive obedience 
he strongest evidence of its slavery, then I have no hesitation im 
aying, that upon the superfices of this globe thete never yet existed 
) free a country as England is at this moment ; degraded and demo« 
lized England, prostituted by the vilest faction that ever dishonoured 
he name of Britons, for the most abandoned purposes, to the n= 
rincipled and outrageous desertion of their illustrious and legitimate 
bovereign, risking the salvation of their country, and. the preser- 
ation of what remains of its morality, with the sole object of 
scuring office, under a pretence of upholding the biasted reputation: 
nd faded virtues of the more than degraded mistress of that most 
lissant and most amorous Knight of St. Caroline, Count and Baron 
gami. What an exalted rank will Ireland ever hold in the scale 
f nations, for the dignified and virtuous example of loyalty and 
2m she is now presenting to the factious and depraved addréssers 
sinking Majesty in Britain—noble, generous, and gallant as she is, 
ways foremost in deeds of valour, and ever zealous in succouring 
le teally persecuted; she waits with awful and trembling. anxiety 
the result of that investigation, now engaging the undivided 
tention of the wisest, the most august, and the most virtuods 
bunal in the world ; she does not assemble to pronounce’ whether 
Queen is guilty or innocent ; she does not meet to insalt, by 
r insinuation, our beloved, revered, and deeply-injared King; 
it let not this conduct of hers be attributed to apathy or indifference 
the outraged feelings of the Sovereign, or the invaded niorals of 
Empire; no voice bat one (well known. in the bldad-stained 
nals of treason) has been heard in this. entire country to vindicate 
 SUpport that wretched woman, who could so basely demean and 
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herself as ‘to court the society of a common hired menia}.. 
to exalt him from her waiter to being her companion, her’ friend: 
her chamber attendant, not her equal, but (I assert it) her superior— 
to consult with him whether a vagabond hired Italian (as he way) 
would permit her, the wife of the heir apparent of the British Em. 
ré, and our future Queen, to separate his Countship for a few days 
her dinner-table, on board a British man of war, and whey 
she humbled herself to the dust, the victim of passion and the slave 
of licentiousness, and, in obedience to his order, sacrificed the dignity 
of her character and the honour of England, in conformity to the 
commands ‘of this Italian post-boy ; when she, in subservience to the 
same dignified controul, personally directed the change of those 
apartments which the innate delicacy of a British Officer had allotted 
for her females, and when -her Royal Highness herself imperiously 
commanded that the bed of Bergami should be placed adjoining her 
own, and_all this supported by the honourable and unquestioned 
testimony of a British Naval Officer; when this disgraceful and de. 
grading confirmation of all that we have been. told for years past, 
rushed upon our doubting senses, Ireland was satisfied, and thought 
no further question was necessary. Our truly virtuous and noble 
countrywomen felt the unparalleled outrage against every shadow of 
decency, and whilst they wept the offence, they never once thooght 
of meeting to address and celebrate the virtues and morality of the 
royal and persecuted offender. As to the unparalleled and unprovoked 
persecution experienced by her Royal Highness, and which she so 
intemperately complains of in her letter to the King, I should be 
glad to be informed of the documents which explain them; for 
throughout the entire line of conduct of our generous and exalted 
Sovereign, towards, if not a most criminal, certainly a most suspected 
wife, I can perceive nothing but the strongest anxiety to render her 
situation, if not happy, at least any thing but oppressive, In the 
month of April, 1796, a year after their marriage, her Royal High 
hess sent a message to the Prince of Wales, by Lady Cholmondeley 
(in consequence of the extraordinary and uncontrolable disgust which 
the Prince had conceived for her, from some part of her conduct, 
which the delicacy of the most polished Prince in Europe would nevet 
permit him to disclose the cause of), stipulating, |‘‘ that in no event, 
not even in that of her daughter's death, should they live together, 
or should she be interfered with.” This request was made on the 
rt of the Princess, and certainly does not bear out that part‘of the 
Queen’s late Letter, where she accuses his Majesty of the “ act 
driving, by such means, a wife from beneath his roof, with an infast 
in her arms ;” andin his Royal Highness’s written commiunicatio), 
in consequence of this message of Lady Cholmondeley’s, he assert, 


that he will distinctly subscribe to the condition which the: Princes 


required, and that even in the event of any accident happening his 
daughter, he will not infringe the terms of the restriction, by pt 


can any period, a connexion of a more particular nature. 


Those are the words of his Majesty’s Letter, dated the 30th of April 
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1796, written, about a year after, their marriage, and: two months 
after the birth of their daughter ; and this, compliance with her own 
wishes, her Majesty and her profligate advisers designate persecution 
and oppression. . Shortly after their separation, .this widowed, suffer- 
ing outcast, whose ‘‘ grief, occasioned by considering the wound 
given to public morals, in the fatal example produced by the indul- 
nce of his, Majesty's inclinations,’ commenced a systematic course. 
of licentiousness, so indecent and so degrading to her Royal station, 
that in consequence even of criminal charges being brought against 
her, affecting her life, our late pious and revered Monarch issued a 
warrant to Lords Spencer, Grenville, and Ellenborough, who, at that 
time, possessed the confidence of his Majesty, and the respect of the 
Empire ; and to those three men were united a man, in whose breast. 
high honour was once supposed to dwell—I hope with this grateful 
recollection for past and undeserved favours it has not been entirely, 
obscured—I blush when I write the name of Erskine—TI say, these 
four Noblemen closed their report thus—‘‘ That the charge of preg- 
nancy and delivery was not proved ; but that circumstances had been 
positively sworn to by witnesses, who could not, in their judgment, 
be suspected of any unfavourable bias, and whose veracity in that 
respect they saw no ground to question; and that they think the cir- 
cumstances to which they then referred, must be credited, particularly 
as to what passed between her Royal Highness and Captain Manly, 
until they shall receive some decisive contradiction, and if true, are 
intitled to the most serious consideration.” So much, my Lord Mayor 
and Gentlemen, for the virtuous and moral conduct of this most 
broken-hearted and afflicted moralist. This opinion of their Lord- 
ships received by a minute of Council the additional approval of. the 
principal part of those Whig worthies I have evinced such respect 
and partiality to, in my numerous writings; and I beg you will not 
laugh when I mention them, as they are now swearing most lustly, 
that her Majesty is not only. the most chaste, but that even at fifty- 
two years of age, ‘‘ the roses have not forsaken her lips, and cold 
and sluggish must be the man who is not fascinated by the witchery 
of her Majesty’s smile.” What will become of poor conscience- 
stricken Lushington, under the fire of such an amorous battery ?— 
God knows, he will make a bad substitute for Bergami, I believe. 

“ But to proceed, the names of the approving Whigs were, Fitz 
william, Moira, Petty (now Lansdown), Howick (all the advocates 
for purgatory will recognise Earl Grey under this celebrated appella- 
tion)—and the inconsistency of these, Gentlemen will astonish no 
one who recollecits «the administration of all the talents, except the 
Queen herself. No. contradiction was ever given to these charges 
above-mentioned, except what was contained in a Letter of the 
Princess herself, dated January 25, 1807, full of special pleading and 
mystery; aud it is here worthy of remark, because not generally 

Nown, and so strongly evinces the extreme kindness of heart, and 
noble generosity, which ever characterised our injured and beloved 
King, that I cannot avoid mentioning it—that even after the report 
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of the Commissioners, refiécting eternal diégtace upon his wife, big 
oyal Highness would never suffer a word to be breathed against her, 
approved of the grant of the 34,0001. droits of Admiralty bestowed 
upon her by his Jate Majesty, and to afford the most convincing’ 
proof, that instead of being the oppressor he bas been so infamouily 
designated, he gloried in being her true protector. When distie 
pressed heavy on her head, he’ contributed, and munificently paid; 
id 1869, out of his own limited income, 49,000). of ‘debts contracted 
by this'“* sorrowing afflicted wanderer, driven from his door, with her 
child in her arms ;" having, in this great excess of widowéd  afflie 
tion, contrived, in her seclusion, without court, without magnificence 
Without splendour, without any thing but the gratification of retired, 
and, I hope, innocent pleasures (notwithstanding the Commissioner's 
report mentioned), to squander within six years, over and above 4 
large and regularly-paid income, the enormous sum, including the 
droits of Admiralty, of 83,0001. Let the ‘Whigs contradict thes 
facts if they dare, and let them also recollect, that when Parliamen- 
tary discussions took place in consequence of the Princess’s Letter to 
the Regent, dated January 24th, 1813, that staunch and bitter Whig, 
the Jate Mr, Whitbread, on the 19th of February, presented to th 
House of Commons a Petition from Sir John Douglas in behalf ot 
himself and wife, stating, that they were ready to re-swecr the infor- 
mations of 1806, against the Princess of Wales, before any tribunal, 
competent to administer an outh which would subject them, if false, 
to the penalties of perjury. Her daughter was separated from het 
Royal Highness, in order to preserve ber from the impure contact of 
those chaste Ladies who were in the habit of frequenting Connaught. 
House; and her Royal Highness finding that she was unsuccessftl 
in her attempts to disturb the country, on the arrival of the foreign 
Sovereigns, ably assisted by the infamous place-hunting ,Wh 
she finally determined, having lost partly her popularity, to leave this 
country in search of adventures and amusements, which she did is 
1814—God grant she had never returned to it. Instead of fifty, 
two hundred thousand a year would have been a cheap purchase fo 
her absence, for the morality and decency of the Empire have received 
& morta] stab, by the horrible elucidations that have taken place, 
In every one of the daily stages of this impious exposé, have I said, 
now we have seen the worst, the measure of iniquity is filled, we 
shall no longer be shocked or astonished by the contemplation of 
added crimes and increasing enormities ; the next mail dispelled the 
illasion, and convinced me of my credulity, and by presenting mé 
rénewed crimes and enormities still more dreadful, excited im- 
pressions of additional astonishment and accumulated horror. Ail 
those ‘extremes of licentiousness which ever disgraced history, have 
occurred in a country, in a space so limited, and with circumstance 
so highly aggravated, as to outrun thought, and to exceed imag 
nation. | | 
« In Britain, that country once so celebrated for morals, for patric 
tism, and for decency, an organized band of factious leaders h# 
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ayed the mob in constant succession, all, resembling in guilt, but 
wedges one another often in point: of enormity as in rank. ; 
‘striving to improve upon the patriotism of his predecessor, and swell 
the black catalogue of crime with ew modes and higher gradations 
of wickedness—tas Parentum pejor avis tulit nos neguiores, mox 
daturos progeniem vitiosiorem—I must beg forgiveness for ‘having 
thus long..trespassed upon, your Lordship's patience, but T do con- 
ceive the present awful enquiry, and its. causes, to require some 
notice, particularly in consequence of such unprincipled means haying 
been adopted to inflame the passions, and to yoesnee the. BoP 
against their, cruelly-injured and illustrious .Sovereign and King. 
With respect. to the mass of disgusting evidence which has exposed 
the predominant habits of the Queen, and shocked the. virtt 
feelings of every honourable and correct mind in the Empire, it 
appears to be consistent and strongly corroborated, and. unless it shall 
be destroyed by clear and. most conyincing proofs of perjury, 
must be considered as conclusive. . Ong, remark I will venture 
to make, and it is this :—if the Queen's Counsel shall.venture to 
produce witnesses to prove the general correct conduct of her 
Majesty on the Continent, it will then be in the power of the Coun- 
sel for the Bill to produce fresh witnesses (whieb otherwise. they 
cannot do) to invalidate their testimony on that) point.. Should they 
adopt this line of defence, I say, I fear it. ‘will appear, notwith- 
standing the influence of Sir James Mackintosh’s sof? words and 
sound arguments, that the most decisive evidence against her Majesty 
has not yer been produced, One sentence in Dumont’s Letter to 
the Queen has escaped the observation, or at least the notice, of the 
Solicitor General, in summing up his case, and even of all the Public 
| Journals; it speaks volumes, and establishes in the strongest. manner 
the testimony of the preceding witnesses, as it immediately identifies 
the parties in question ; it proves the post-boy of Milan to be in the 
estimation of the witness, and with the sanction of the Queen her- 
self, her equal in point of consideration, her partner in 
domestic duties and authority; it at once establishes, if not; the 
tights of the husband, at least the power and influence of the adul- 
terer and paramour. The sentence I allude to, is undeniable and 
uncontradicted—brought forward to invalidate the testimony of the 
Witness; it completely exposes and confirms the degradation, and 














; (in my judgment) the guilt -of the Queen; the. sentence is:as fol- 
f ows :—** I cannot sufficiently thank your Royal Highness and. the 
‘ Baron for your kindness. in sending, &c.” Here, my Lord, is. 
é direct. co-partnership substantiated between her Majesty and. the 
1. polished, educated, refined, rough-rider of this sorrowing, afflicted, 
i persecuted Princess, so broken-hearted and oppressed, that she was 
¢ ven obliged to have. recourse to the decent and moral exhibitionsof poor 


Mahomet, to comfort her sapere mind. Why, my Lord Mayor, 
KO you suppose after this double entendre of Dumont's, that there is 
ue honest man in the Empire who can disbelieve the greater. part 
bf the evidence adduced? for, as to the fig-leayes, and the filling 
No, 260, Vol. 59, Oclober, 1820, — N 
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of Donovans,* and the many other acts of indecency swotn to by 
numerous witnesses, though I believe the greater part of them, from 
what, I know of the entire business, yet they altogether, I insigt 
upon it, can add nothing, in point of morality, to the strong and 
incontrovertible facts I have mentioned above. No, not although 


‘Bergami himself would swear to the validity of the Donovans, ang 


their having been supplied by all the Whigs, alternately, and that 
the wisest man in the world (though from his own declaration re. 
specting Ireland, the most brutally unfeeling), Sir James Mackin. 
tosh had been her Majesty’s bottle-holder in the Cabriolet. Gog 
Almighty grant, that those shameless Patriots, and this judicial 
Nabob, may never fill (during my life at least,) more exalted official 
Establishments. Could I give a license to those feelings of stern 
indignation which pervade my breast, when I reflect upon all the 
accumulated miseries and insults heaped by an infernal faction upon 
the august and afflicted head of my illustrious and revered Sovereign, 
and entailed upon the Empire, I should wish these virtuous and 
amorous Patriots (as the successful rivals of Count Bergami,) to be 
visited after their night’s enjoyment, with a similar penalty as awaited 
the admirers of the once no less celebrated (barring the chaste loves 
upon her lips,) Cleopatra, and to expiate their amorous propensities, 
by the Joss of their heads; for it is related of this equally oppresszp 
AND PERSECUTED CHASTE QueEeEN, that several of her lovers pur. 
chased the enjoyment of her favours for a single night, by an a 

ment to forfeit their pericraniums the following morning. Her 
Cleopatra, tante lilidinis erat, ut sepe prostiterit, tante pulchritu. 
dinis; ut multi noctem illius morte emerint—Avr. Victor.—I think 
was this to be the case, that prince of municipal loyalty and stupidity, 
the London Corporation Don Quixote, or Don Wood, as he i 
called, would soon fly from Brandenburgh to St. Giles’s ; and even 
old Lushington, in deserting the Royal Plate, would, at least, try to 
preserve his Orthodox Caput, empty and confused as it ever appear 
to be. However, I have reason for believing a prerogative Doctor 
as little resembles Mark Antony, in respect to gallantry, as the Ma 
of Wooden, but Absolute Wisdom, does Julius Czsar, in point of 
bravery. These two Patriots only delight in faction, but will no 
forfeit their heads, at least at present, for love alone. But as I. have 
said so much about taking off heads, I will just now say a word¢ 
two about impeachment. Her Majesty, in appealing to the wort 
passions of the rabble, thus writes: ‘* I always demanded a fai 
trial.”"—Now I should like to know what species of trial this Roy 
Sufferer requires, for, as she must, in any case, have been tried )) 


a «©, 





«¢ * So called from one of the most respectable and celebrated 
China-manufacturers in Europe. J hope that grateful and honourabl 
man, the Ex-Chancellor Erskine, won’t indict me for libel fori 
fringing the privileges of the House of Lords, by changing 
appellation of the utensil, . 7 : 
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her Peers, bad she been tried by a Jury, this Jury must have been 
selected from the House of Lords—from that very house she has 80 
infamously libelled afd calumniated, not even sparing the House of 
Commons. But I will go farther and assert, that the proceeding by 
Bill was not only thé most ravouragLe for her Majesty, but the 
only mode that could have been adopted, and that she could not 
bave been impeached 4t all, and for this judicial reason, because thé 
Queen has not infringed a single particle of any existing law of 
England ; atid not having committed a crime, cognizable by the law at 
all, to have indicted her for that crime, would have been as cut- 
rageous & violation of the Constitution, as to have emasculated Lord 
Eiskine, because at seventy years. of ape he was so inflammable in 
his habits, as to catry off, in the disguise of an old Bawd, to Scet- 
land Jast year, and make an honest woman of his own Cook-maid, almost 
as old, and as virtuous as himself. The eccentricities of these Whigt 
amuse me even more than the fooleries of the Roman Catholics do; 
but, notwithstanding my merriment, I will insist upon it, in despite 
of all the law arguments of this amorous Ex-Chancellor, ‘Ex-Forni- 
cator, and Ex-Broom Seller,* that her Majesty must haye beet 
proceeded against by Bill, or not have been proceeded agairist at all ; 
and then the question will resolve itself into this—whether will 
you meet a new and extraordinary offence, outraging both reli- « 
gion and common decency, with an extraordinary, though not afi 
unprecedented mode of enquiry; or will you permit a Queen, ac- 
cused of the most horrible and disgusting crimes and indecencies that 
ever disgraced the lowest brothel, to preside ‘over, at least without 
any eriquiry, the morals, and laugh at the virtues that ornament and 
adorn the really chaste females of the British Empire, in which 
number I do not mean,-my Lord, to include the 17,000 Prostitutes 
who have been lately Addressing her Majesty, from Mary-le-bone, 
and elsewhere. I recollect a Report made by a Committee of Cardi- 
® nals, to Pope Paul the III. in 1538, which states thus: ‘* In this 
| City the ladies of pleasure pass through the streets as matrons, ahd aré 
attended at mid-day by Noblemen, Ciergymen, and the Dependants 
of Cardinals!” When I looked ‘over most of the names of the 
Fogle-men, who attended the late Female Vestals in London, I 
could not avoid thinking of my old friend, Pope Paul, and the virtu- 
ous Matrons of Rome, as also of his successor, Pope Pius the 4th, 
who, on 12th Night, 1564, entertained 17 coaches full of these 
kind of dowagers, whom his libidinous Holiness thought virtuous 
enough, without taking them first to Scotland. But, as I stated the 
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“* This fiery old cock, who is iow looked up to by the Whigs as 
the greatest lawyer in the world, and by the old ladies of fashion, as 4 
second Bergami, was not long since so ignorant of common justice, 
that he was convicted and fined: for selling brooms Without a license, 
which his Scotch prudence told him was an advisable undertaking, 
iu order to add a few pence to his already large fortune. 
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proceeding by bill to be the most favourable for the Queen, I will 
give your Lordship my reason for saying so, which is this—could 
impeachment have been resorted to (which I deny, because. no 

izable crime was committed), no precise specification of the 
charge would have been made at all, whereas in the Bill the Italian 
rough-rider is specifically mentioned; and had this not been the 
case, what was to prevent the poor Pope from being suspected, as [ 
know he was, and from the Queen’s own insinuation, who almost 
frightened him to death. Besides, in impeachments, new and amended 
charges might be brought forward every day, so that although the 
preamble of the Bill particularly points out Bergami as the adulterer, 
in the process by impeachment it might appear that one hour, old 
Erskine, and the next, Lushington himself, were guilty of simple 
fornication, then da capo with Bergami, and soon through the en- 
tire of the Whigs. I say this is possible, and so the trial extended, 
ad infinitum, whilst ever there was a Whig left alive, for their only 
object is to prolong by it popular irritation. But by the Bill 
the charge is specific, and instead of being unjust or unfavourable, 
puts the Queen upon her trial no less (I may say) thar. five different 
times; for every time the Bill shall be read, it is in fact a new trial, 
The first reading in the House of Lords is a matter of form ; next the 


“Bill is read a second time, when witnesses are examined ; then a third 


reading, previous to which the Peers are open to any thing favourable 
towards the accused that may have been in circulation ; the Bill 
in consequence may be recommitted, materially altered, or even 
thrown out.—The same process takes place in the House of Com- 
mons, except that: the first reading is not a matter of forms anda 
most bigotted patriot must that man be, who will assert that, under 
such circumstances, innocence must not be vindicated. Respecting 
the truth of the rest of her Letter to the King, the opening speech 
of her own confidential Counsel (Brougham), on the 17th, is in 
direct contradiction to the principal complaints contained in the Royal 
Sufferer’s statement to his Majesty; and let it never be forgotten, 
that the only charge that can be brought against Ministers is this, 
that they were.so determined to persecute and orpress, that they 
offered this injured sufferer 50,0001. per annum, only ‘on. condition 
of her not reducing them to the dreadful necessity of elucidating facts, 
‘¢ derogatory from the dignity of the Crown, and injurious to the best 
interests of the Empire ;” for as to a Divorce, nothing of the ‘kind wa 
intended, and as to oppression, I believe, not even that political reptile, 
Wood, will dispute Mr. Brougham’s testimony on the subject. But 
there is, my Lord Mayor, to my feelings, or constitutional prejudices, 
another fact established, yhich will not escape, I know, the acule 
observation of your Lordship, or of those exalted, virtuous, and 
upright friends to the strict preservation of our Constitution in Church 
and State, our respected and generally-beloved Mayor elect, Aldet 
man B. King, and Alderman Edmund Nugent, and which fact ha 
got the poor despicable Whigs (with All their Talents) into moc 
the same kind of dilemma as I entangled Mr. O'Connell and th 
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Popish Priests in; and out of it, I defy the Patriots, with all theit 
duplicity to creep. ‘They swear that the witnesses against the Queen 
are not to be credited on their oaths, because, although under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the Pope himself, they are Roman Catho- 
lics ; and yet these apostates have already sworn, and will again, that 
Protestants may safely trust not only our government but even our 
religion, to the consciences and oaths of Irish Roman Catholics, 
who are (and observe this hellish attack on infallibility) only 
under the subordinate direction of Maynooth Priests ; and the Whigs 
flattered themselves, I dare say, that this political blunder would have 
escaped my penetration. What a misfortune it has ever been to the 
Whigs, to have had such extraordinary talents. Had they 

but the common-rate abilities that I enjoy, they might possibly, at 
this moment, have been Ministers. But I will not press them any 
farther at present until the Catholic debate approaches, I will onl 
just observe, with respect to the Roman Catholic oaths, that I attac 
more weight to them (though I am not in love with their region.) 
than the Whigs do, and that in every matter unconnected with the 


Protestant Faith, 1 would, on my oath, attach more credit to the simple 
affirmation of one Irish Roman Catholic gentleman, than to all the 
swearing, and all the patriotism of all the Whigs in England, net 
excepting the Ex-Chancellor Erskine. But where the Popish super- 
stition is to be benefitted or advanced, had I any doubt before of the 
truths I have so frequently repeated in my numerous works on the 
subject, or any disbelief in the Pope’s own edicts, ‘ that oaths taken 


to the prejudice of the Church of Rome, are not to be called oaths 
but perjuries,’ the late affidavits of the honourable, pious, and 
Reverend Pastor, M‘Ardle, supernumerary priest, coadjutor, and 
father confessor, to all the young women of my own parish of Killaney ; 
I say this able-bodied young priest's late affidavit would have satisfied 
my scruples on this head.—I would strongly advise Mr. Brougham to 
employ this sanctified gentleman; probably he may, if not by an 
affidavit, at least by his truth and piety, be able to help the Queen 
to drag the soul of Bergami’s father out of purgatory, or to lend a 
hand in something else as improbable as the conversations he swore 
I held with him, and the document I sent in the excess of my affec- 
tion for him. Brougham and Denman both appear bewildered; let 
them get hold of M‘Ardle, and M‘Kittrick, the fellow who gave 
evidence last Monaghan Assizes in favour of the men. tried for a 
conspiracy to murder myself and my children, for defending my 
king and religion. If they won't bring off the Queen with flying 
colours, there is no use in a man’s being either honest or honourable 
in these times.of omens, prodigies, and eclipses. The poor Attorney 
General how he must have been terrified. by the flash of lightning at 
opening his case. I remember.to have.read of such. prodigies after 
the death of Julius Ceesar. . 

Quoties cyclopum effervere in agros 

V idimus, undantem ruptis fornicibus Acinam ; 

Flammarumque globos, liquefactaque volvere saxa. 

Vine. Gzore, st, 471, 
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“* Should the late eclipse decide the falling star Caroline, may it not 
be followed by a national earthquake, also like those of Portugal, and 
Spain, and Naples. But should Almighty God so will it to be the 
consequences of whiggism and infidelity, may the Ex-Chancellor, 
Patriots, and man of Absolute Wisdom, first tumble into the crater, 

‘*I have the honour to subscribe myself, my Lord Mayor and 
Gentlemen, with every sentiment of respect for your characters, the 
deepest sense of gratitude for the distinguished honour you have 
‘conferred upon me, and the most fervent admiration of your unbend- 
‘ing loyalty, : 

Most faithfully, 
HARCOURT LEES. 
** Black Rock, September 15, 1820.” 


9 SRN 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
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ON THE “ NEUTRAL GROUND” OF CALVINISM. 


Str, 

It is a favourite persuasion among some persons in the present 
times, whose views of christianity differ much from the generality 
of their clerical brethren, that Calvinism is a kind of ‘‘ neutral 
ground,” which may be freely occupied by members ef the Church of 
England, if they are disposed to favour it:—that it is ‘‘ a subject 
fairly open to debate ;" and whose truth and accuracy ‘* will perhaps 
never be agreed on.” And hereiv probably is a great source tol 
met with of that unsuspecting spirit, which leads many, with the 
best intentions, into the pre of Calvinism, or at least into iy 
confines. 

If then it be here meant only, that many very valuable men may 
-be met with in our church of this turn and sentiments,—of that 
there can be no doubt. But if it be intended, that considering troth 

to be the object sought for, Calvinism comes so near to that, as that 
it matters little or nothing whether a Christian be a Calvinist, the 
least that it may be proper to reply is, that such an intimation ought 
to be well considered. : 

The question indeed may not be easily agreed on, universally : thal 
is, 80.a8 to silence all contention and dispute. But the inference to 
- be drawn from hence is not what these persons wish to be derived, 
that it is therefore a subject not worth contemplating ; an enquily 
which it is of little importance which way it is disposed of; or such 
as. is incapable of proof, and therefore that all labour in considering ! 
is useless. | : 

There is an advantage, however, anda security arising to svc 
persons, from some variety of definition and uncertainty of the ter@ 
Calvinism, especially in its modern application. But enough wi! 
probably be agreed an, to shew that it supposes limitations and cond 
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tions in respect to the souls of men and their eternal interests, which 
some think to be inconsistent with the scripfires: as if our everlasting 
happiness were more arbitrarily assigned by God, and less capable of 
being secured by ourselves, upon the grounds of God's permission, 
than reason dictates, and the correctest notions of his justice evi- 
dently inculcate. + 

Not that I refer here to the extreme notions of absolute predesti- 
nation; which yet some Calvinists do not scruple to insist on : nordo 
I mean that eventually, and in the progress of their suppositions, more 
moderate Calvinists do not make provision for the application of 
Christ's atoning merits to the fives of all men: but still, that’ the 
outset of their theory is inaccurate ; that it originates in, and sets 
forward on, a principle which is erroneous ; that it is not merely 
erroneous but wicked. It involves the equity of God in a supposition 
which reason cannot justify, and which the Holy Scriptures do not 
affirm, no nor even imply. Nor can there be any need of scraple in 
pronouncing of such a system, that for these reasons it is not ** de- 
bateable ;” that is, it is not such as admits of that supposed defen- 
sible uncertainty which a ‘‘ debateable” question would imply ; that 
it is not open to a just doubt or hesitation ; seeing that the attributes of 
the Deity are thus denied, or brought into suspicion, however speedy 
and prompt may be the effort instantly to correct the supposition. The 
principle itself is, that all mankind became in consequence of Adam's 
offence liable to perdition in soul and body; which is their sense of 
the word ‘* Death” in the sentence upon Man; (Gen: ii. 17 :) and 
their salvo, or counteracting supposition is, the efficacy of Christ's 
merits to avert the consequences, It is contended then, here, that 
however efficacious these merits may be in their proper application, 
they are not introduced in their proper place. They suppose; what is 
impossible, the ascription of original sin, or criminality, and penalty 
as of offence, to arace of beings not yet come into existence. : 

Connected with this error is the extent also of this supposed media- 
tion, or benefit of Christ’s sufferings: i. e. whether it is to be taken 
as confined to those only who have received the name of Christ, and 
become Christian; or whether as applicable to-al/ mankind. The 
groundwork of the former supposition is, that there is none other 
name under heaven by which we can be saved but that of Jesus 
Christ, coupled with baptism, and the declaration, (Mark xvi. 16,) 
“* He that believeth not shall be damned.” ‘While on the other hand 
we are taught, that christianity is to be fitted to all mankind, as that 
all ranks and orders of men, in whatever condition brought into 
existence, may be conducted by it to future happiness. Seeing which 
clearly and precisely, by the ascription of Christ’s merits to supply the 
deficiency of those who may mot have beeti blessed with the kaow- 
ledge of his gospel, and yet have followed the best instructions of 
their unenlightened nature, it does not seem to be very evident that a 
system which maintains the contrary, is so completely neutral, as that 
it is immaterial whether it be held out or not. 

A few notions in the outset of christianity being wrongly appre- 
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hended, every step taken afterwards goes in a direction. from the 
precise point intended. And accordingly we observe the feeling here 
first imp to manifest itself in al] succeeding articles, whereve; 
it is. possible for it to affect a tenet,. Hence comes scruples and 

plexities concerning election, reprobation, predestination, the 
words ‘‘ call,” ‘“saved,” &c. &c.; asif more than invitation were 
ameant to all men to be christians, together with the liberty and free. 
dom of their minds to make them so, and the assurance of God's 


grace and favour to reward them; according to his covenanted mercies, 


And if the difficulty of removing all mistaken interpretation may 
ause unanimity on certain points not to be soon expected, all that 
we may infer and hope for, since truth can be but on one side only, 
is. God’s forgiveness for any unintentional misapprehension. But by 
mo means does.it follow that Calvinism is fair ‘‘ neutral ground.” In 
fact it is by no means neutral. But if it be truth, as Calvinists sup. 


pose, and that the eternal salvation of all mankind depends upon their 


principles, it would become their Lounden obligation to excite in all 
the world continual contests in their own behalf; crusades for eyer, 
to.compel men by force and persecution to receive christianity, as the 
only method of being extricated from the vengeance hanging over 
them in consequence of the offence of their first progenitor. 

These surely cannot be called matters of indifference and of neutra- 
lity; subjects of debateable doubtful character, They have, however, 
noe grounds or authority but in the expositions of Calvinistic teachers. 
Were it otherwise, our conclusions, so far as heathens are concerned, 
and all mankind in the consequences of the first transgression, would 
be favourable neither to God's justice, nor his goodness, nor his com 
passion ;.each of which glorious attributes is ascribed to Him ; and 
which it is a delight and consolation to be persuaded may be exercised 
towards ali men, in whatever situation it pleases God to place 
them. . 

But all, who hold the tenets usually ascribed to the Calvinistc 


achool, such:as the total depravity and the entire corruption. of human 


nature, even of that human nature which comes to them from God, 
peculiar notions concerning baptism and regeneration as compared 


with our. baptismal services, sudden conversion, inability to fall from 


grace; with some mysterious notions concerning the invisible church 
of Christ, and a variety of other well known doctrinal excesses in the 


“present times, ate not Calvinists. Possibly they may not. But is it 


quite, ascertained, even by themselves, what they are? Are they 
Arminians? Does not-much of the denial that they are Calvinists de- 
pend on the definition which they would assign to the term, Calvinism! 


If there should be any inaccuracy here, it may possibly turn out that 


they are only not of the strictest class, but that they have their reli- 
gious:sentiments from the same source, parce deterta, somewhat mili- 
gated by their own good sense, or good nature ; the temperament of 
their own minds and constitutions: Of these, too many who confine 
their judgments, and perhaps have always done so, to translations, \ 
may be said without offence, that they owe it to themselves and to the 
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truth, of which.some of them may perhaps be ministers, to form 
a jadgment, where it is possible, on some peculiar topics, from a 
perusal of the genuine scriptures, 

It is no disparagement to any version to affirm, that, in some eyes, 
translations are not sufficient, and, therefore, oor own English version 
may not be alone sufficient. Our Homilies are recommended not as 
an authority to supersede the scriptures, nor even as a criterion W 
to try our christian principles, saving in deference to the scriptures ; 
but only as “ containing good and wholesome doctrine.’ In ¢hese, 
if any passages (as undeniably there are some, particularly in respect 
to the depravity of man by Adam) are too highly coloured to be taken 
literally, and by the first impression, it is our doty to adapt and recon- 
cile them to their proper bearing. Our Articles will lose nothing 
by a fair investigation. And there is this further benefit ‘to be looked 
for from this process, that the question will become of less~impor- 
tance, whether the original framers of them were Calvinists, (which 
they were not) and designed them to be taken in that sense; ‘beCause 
the appeal is thus made to the scriptures only. And the ‘enquiry 
ultimately becomes whether the Calvinistic exposition ‘ought to~’be 
assigned them : that is, whether it ever could be the sense of their com- 
posers ; whether it still can be, or oughé to be ours, on the decision of the 
HOLY WRITINGS, 

The result is, that there is really no more excuse to be urged 
in behalf of Calvinism, than of any other unauthorized and erro- 
neous system. The apology of ‘‘ neutral ground,” which is known 'to 
be pleaded, and of positions ‘‘ fairly debateable,” is no more applicable 
to that, either in its first out-settings, or its remoter inferences, than’to 
. many other avowed and proscribed heresies. It contains within itself 
impossibilities ; if we may feason concerning God, and use ‘our own 
abilities in interpreting his word. ‘“God forbid,” may “we ‘all wh 
“‘ that any person should attempt to limit, or presume to narrow, 4 
conditions of christianity, or the circumstances of admission’ irito the 
established church ;” of which our lawful governors will, no doubt, 
be cautious. But still, no plea from hence can ‘be ‘mairitained, in 
behalf of tenets adverse to reason, and to common ‘sense, ‘and to the 
critical construction of that written revelation, on ‘ which they “are 
supposed to be grounded. What is indefensible in itself, and not 
supported by cool and just appeal to that, can never be matter of innd- 
cent indifference and true ‘ neutrality,” in respect to any interests 
which profess truth, and. truth alone, for their support; however 
favoured by persons of pious meaning and great respectability. The 
question is that of intellect and fact, and critical exposition, in refer- 
face to the Holy Scriptures. 

TI am, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 
|e ae 
Oct. 16th, 1820. . 
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Lerrers ow Locxs’s Essay on Government. 
Letrer V. 





To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
Sir, ren 
Locke next proceeds to treat of political society, and to point out 
its difference from conjugal society ; and that there is a difference, 


I are ready to admit.—In fact, it required no ghost to come from the 
grave to tell us this. Conjugal Society, which springs from the union 


_of the two sexes, that society which is formed on mutual affection, and 


from which all the relations of life have their rise, is the fruit of 
the solicitude of the Almighty Creator for the happiness of his crea 
tures.—It differs from political society in this, that the first is equally 
necessary as a reward for our virtues ; as the latter is in one point of 


view rendered essential to the punishment of our vices, by means 


the terror which the law holds out to evil doers —In Paradise, whi 

innocent, the descendants of Adam and Eve might have lived, with 
no other king than their God ; no other laws than his divine will, 
But, fallen man cannot exist in society without a power sufficient to 
control his evil passions, and coerce him to obedience.—His nataral 
propensities are to do evil, his “‘ heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked” — and, to secure the lives and properties of each 
individual from outrage and violence, PoxiticaL society, or Go- 
VERNMENT, has, in all ages, been found necessary ; and has existed, 
and I believe does exist, in some shape or other, in every countty 
under the sun. It is not here necessary to renew the arguments which 


. I have adduced in former letters to prove, that what Mr. Locke calls 


a ** state of nature,” viz. a state without government, never di 


_ exist.—But, before I advert to his account of the origin of political 
society, a few remarks on government in general, may not be unaccepl- 


_able. 


. Itappears to be a principle of Mr. Locke and his followers, thit 
man has no natural inclination to become a member of political s- 


_ciety, whereas I think the contrary is most cleariy traoe.—Instead of 
, thinking that a ‘‘ state of nature” is a state of insubordination and 
anarchy, I conceive, that such a state is most unnatural ; most cob 


trary to the designs of the Creator who placed us in this world to /ov 
and not to destroy each other ; and most opposite to the passions atd 


. impulses which he has implanted in our hearts.—Those passions 404 


those impulses naturally attach man to man, and render politic 
society as necessary to his happiness, as the evil propensities of bi 
nature, implanted in him by the transgressions of his first paren’ 
render it essential to check vice, encourage the growth of virtue, a0 
secure the lives, liberties, and properties of the members, who const 
tute the state, from violence and oppression. . 

That man is naturally formed for society is evident, if we reflec 
upon the “ various instincts, biasses, and propensities, implanted " 
mankind, before ast was introduced either to mend or mar the hand: 
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work” of God.—Of these the disposition to society, the aversion to 
solitade, is perhaps the strongest.—Even in Paradise the Almighty 
found, that it was not good for man to be alone; and an help-mate 
was created for him, to render the pleasures of that heavenly spot more 
endearing.—Solitude is one of the sorest punishments that can be 
inflicted upon man. We find no one flying from the society of his 
fellow creatures, except, indeed, some few, who have taken ter in 
solitary retirements, either from the vices of their associates, or have 
been driven into it by the force of unavoidable or anforéseen misfor- 
tunes.—Our infirmities ; our various endowments ; our different pro- 
pensities and habits, either natural or acquired, all point to society as 
the natural state of man; and society cannot exist without govérn- 
ment. 

‘* The necessity for government arises. from the itmperfections of 
man, and in exact proportion to them. Were all men wise and good, 
they might all, with perfect safety, be left to govern and conduct them- 
selves. Other animals being governed by instinct, which is in fact the 
wisdom of God impressed upon them, require no fatther government. 
But man, being guided by imperfect reason, and by will, both of them 
liable to great perversion and depravity, requires external government 
to counteract the natural operation of his follies and his vices."’ * 

Government answers the ends for which it was intended, when it 
contributes to the happiness of the governed.—And there are few in- 
stitutions so bad, but what do this, in some degree or other. “A 
bad government is, in general, only a partial evil. No government 
can be imagined so completely bad as not to do some good ;" no go- 
verament can be imagined, or devised, which is not by far preferable 
to that state of Nature, eulogised by Mr. Locke and his followers.— 
“ The source of all good government is wisdom. The universe is 
therefore governed perfectly, because the wisdom that directs it is 
infinite.” The universe is also governed justly ; for the Creator and 
Governor of the world can do no evil, nor can any injustice proceed 
from him. But in man, a love of justice is certainly not inherent ; 
though the principles of that religiou which was revealed to us by the 
Saviour of mankind, inculcate universal love, and enforce, as the fun- 
damental rule of life, the essence of all the commandments,— that 
we shalt do unto all men, as we would they should do unto us. ‘‘ Of all 
forms and systems of government, that must be the best which most 
successfully calls forth the aid of wisdom and of goodness, and most 
effectually restrains the public operation of folly and wickedness. 
By this criterion may every government be tried ; and with a constant 
view to this may systems best be formed.” : 

Taking for granted, that government is necessary for man, it ought 
to be esteemed sacred ; and it is a crime equally against God and 
against man to endeavour to dissolve any established institotion. 
. The Almighty has declared himself the general guarantee and guar- 

ian of every human government. His words are, * Submit your- 
selves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake ;’ which, though 
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they have been perverted to support the absurd doctrine of passively 
yielding to oppression, have no such meaning ; but enforce only ‘the 
general doctrine of obedience: they declare, that; to obey, and to 
support theestablished order of society, is not a civil duty only, buta 
religious ' obligation.”* | This may account for the pe 
attempts-of our jacobins to destroy religion, and root out :revelation, 
They know, that a sincere Christian will deem it his duty:to be a good 
pr They know that ere to ‘ fear God, and honour the 
ing ;” and they justly despair of subverting his allegiance to the 
unless they can also subvert his faith in thawte na 
The scriptures do not preach slavish’ submission, »but: lawful obedi- 
ence’; they inculcate that respect to ‘ the powers that be,’ without 
which no government can exist. And they enforce this respect and 
obedience, not only to kings, -but also: to all that.are in authority under 
them. This respect and obedience, it is the aim of our turbulent and 
seditious orators and speakers to ‘subvert ; and if the principles 
of Locke, as contained in the Treatise of Government, .are correct, 
why they are justified. For, according to those principles, there is not 
now, and there never was, any government which possessed a just 
title 'to its subjects’ obedience.—-Do not let my readers start at this 
proposition, I pledge myself, in my next letter, to prove it. 

. [have made this digression, in laying down a few general princi- 
ples, I trust not uselessly or impertinently. Without swelling this 
letter to too great a length, I cannot apply them till my «next, butin 
that, I think: I shall shew, that if the principles I have adduced areat 
all conformable to experience, and warranted by reason, then, that 
Mr. Locke is most egregiously wrong in those which he has laid down 
in his Essay on Government.—On the whole, if Mr. Locke be correct, 
then, that there isnot, nor ever has been, a just form of government ip 
the world. : 

Leeds. BRITANNICUS. 
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Provisional Committee for Encouragement of Industry and Reduction 
of Poor's Rates. 


King’s Head, Poultry, London, October, 1820. 


» In our community, while: the wants of the lower are found 
‘stimulating the other classes to afford the necessary redress, the 
relations of civil society are preserved, and our tranquillity insured. 
The provisional committee having these objects ever in view) 
through its numerous correspondence, has appreciated, under the 
present circumstances, of manufactures, and the great and valuable 
improvements in machinery, that the cultivation of the soil offers the 
most efficacious relief. In. attempting primarily to accomplish tb 
regeneration of the condition of our agricultural labourers, the {0 
lowing has been demonstrated. to be decidedly preferable :—T)#! 
ions of land, in proportion to their families, should, be supplied 
to agricultural labourers for a term of years, such lands to be inaliem” 
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able, on which themselves and their ‘families. may employ their 
leisure hours. Also; that a very considerable additional use of spade 
husbandry having been proved profitable to employers, and at the 
game time by the increased wages hereby earned, ding additional 
resources to. the labourer, it is desirable that. the same be generally 
recommended. | ! 

For the relief of the labourers hitherto engaged in manufactures, 
comprehending artizans and all others, it appears.that, parcels of land, 
usually waste lands, should be obtained, on which cottages and 
suitable buildings should be erected, by which persons unable to earn 
subsistence should be employed, under’ suitable superintendance ; 
and that such should be supplied with small portions of land for their 
own cultivation daring leisure hours. "y 

By these means will our industrious fellow-subjects be assisted in 
their exertions to tegain their independent, standing in British com- 
| munity—the rising race suitably employed—an enormous burthen of 
poor’s rates removed-—moral conduct, and patriotism promoted, and 
crimes prevented—thus restoring the bonds of our society, and 
re-establishing, under divine providence, the security of the land. 

To aceomplish the above, it is proposed, that a bill be introduced 
pursuant to a petition already presented to the House of Commons, 
and lying on its table : and that county meetings be recommended to 
facilitate the same. 

For the provisional committee, 
BENJAMIN - WILLS, 
Honorary Sec. 


nr eR 


A field of seven acres, situated in the county of Surrey, was, in the 
last year, prepared for barley by.the spade. The labourers employed 
earned in the winter'at the rate of fifteen shillings per week, two- 
pence per rod being given for digging ; and the proprietor considers 


that it would have cost him double the expense if he had had it 
ploughed, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


EPIGRAMS, 


No. 1.—Freom the Bath. Herald. 


When Gifford commenced his.attack on the Queen, 
Loud rattled the thunder, red lightnings were seen, 
When Copley .summ’d up what-he prov’d had been done, 
T'was almost a total-eclipse of the sun. 

On the whole of! the case we may truly remark, 
Accusation in thunder, and proof in the dark. 





Original Poetry. 


No. 2.—From the Dublin Correspondent, 


When arraign’d at the bar stood a confident Queen, 
Loud rattled the thunder, blue lightnings were seen, 
Indications of horror to Britain sent down ! 

And when the details of that conduct were done, 
We beheld a terrific eclipse of the sun ; 

Who with strong indignation at infamy fir’d, 

From the view of mankind in confusion retir’d. 
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No. 3.—4 Reply. 


Where these twice four lines on Copley and Gifford, 
Composed by the king-loving curate of Lifford? | 
No, truly, on reading them each man may say, 

They come from the pen of the Vicar of Bray. 

Is the ‘‘ confident Queen,” who has made no defence, 
A term of reproach, or of pure innocence ? 

Or whose is the conduct which brings the disgrace, » 
Or whose infamy makes the bright sun veil his face ? 
To these questions true answers we shall obtain quicker 
From our good worthy curate than from the wise vicar. 
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No. 4.—4 Rejoinder. 
When the king-loving curate residing in Lifford, 


Repell’d an attack upon Copley and Gifford, 

What man in his senses would venture to say, 

He acted the part of a Vicar of Bray ? 

At the Queen’s foolish friends he might lawfully wondet; 
Who rest her defence upon clamour and thunder ; 

And before the one-half of her trial is done, 

Press into her cause an eclipse of the sun ! ! ! 

Like the Countess of Oldi, we all may remark, 

They see dimly by day, and are deaf in the dark. 





No. 5. 


The fair married ladies of Mary-le-bonne, 

With a flaming address to the Queen have all gone, 
To claim for themselves, in approaching the throne, 
Each a tall handsome chamberlain count of her own. 
With him over Europe each vestal may stray, 

And fondle and toy with “‘ Mon Coeur” all the way. 
In a bath or a bed-room, a privy, or tent, 

They may shut themselves up, and intrusion prevent. 
But spies to elude, and prevent all reproach, 

They must tie up their hands when they ride in a coach ; 
And lest impudent peepers should laugh in their sleeve, 
They must leave all the fig-leaves on Adam and Eve. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


aE 





On the 20th of November will be published, with the Almanacks, 
Time’s Telescope for 1821, or a Complete Guide to the Almanack, 
containing an explanation of Saints’ Days and Holidays, with Illus- 
trations of British History and Antiquities, Notices of obsolete Rites 
' and Customs, and Sketches of Comparative Chronology ; Astronomi- 
cal occurrences in every month ; comprising Remarks on the Pheno- 
mena of the celestial Bodies, and the Naturalist’s Diary, explaining 
the various appearances in the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms, to 
which will be prefaced, an Introduction, containing the Elements of 
British Ornithology. 


The admirers of Chess will shortly be gratified by the appearance 
of aselection of fifty games, from above three hundred, played by 
the celebrated automaton chess-player, during its late public exhibi- 
tion, against various opponents, some of whom rank amongst the first 
players in England. Many of these games are admirably well con- 
tested. In all of them the automaton gave a pawn and the first move 
to his adversary, with nearly uninterrupted success ; and the various 
and skilful combinations it displays form a fine study for the ama- 
teur. 


This day is published, a Sermon, with notes, in which is unanswer- . 
ably demonstrated to all believers in divine revelation, that the chris- 
tian priesthood is a perfect hierarchy, emanating immediately from 
God himself, and that, in this realm, the only real and efficient chris- 
tian ministers are those of the Church of England. By the Rev. 
John Oxlee, Rector of Scawton, and Curate of Stonegrane, 


In the press, a new edition of the Rev. T. H. Horne’s Introduc- 
tion to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, in 
four vols. 8vo. As the third volume will consist principally of new 
matter, it is intended to print an extra number of copies of that vo- 
lume for the accommodation of such purchasers of the first edition 
as may order the same on or before January 1, 1821. No more 
extra copies will be printed than are actually ordered. 


Mr. Joseph Swan, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Surgeon to the Lincoln County Hospital, has in the Press an Account 
of anew Method of making Dried Anatomical Preparations, exhi- 

_ biting the various structures of animal bodies, so as to present the 
same appearances as a ftesh subject when first dissected ; and by pre- 
venting every offensive smell, and the usual destructive effects of 
heat, damp, and insects, affording the opportunity of keeping them 
unaltered for any number of years; and as putrefaction can be 
stopped by the same process, enabling the anatomist to dissect a putrid 
body, in any place, and at any season of the year, without the least 
‘Nconvenience. Second edition, considerably enlarged. 
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164 Literary Intelligence. 


Just published, Notes on Rio de Janeiro, and the Southern Parts o 
Brazil, taken during a Residence of ten years in that country, from 
1808 to 1818, with an appendix, describing. the signals by which 
vessels enter the port of Rio Grande do Sul ; together with numeron; 
tables of commerce, and a glossary of Tupi words. By John Luc. 
cock. With two maps and a plan. 


_ In the course of November will be published, in one vol. 8yo, 
‘* Augustus, or the Ambitious Student.” 
In the press, and speedily will be published, Traits and Trials, , 
novel ia two vols. 


The Theological Works of the famous Dr. James Arminius, now 
first translated into English from the Latin original, with an account 
of his Life, by Brandt, will shortly appear, in three thick octavo vo. 
lumes. 

' The new satirical novel by the author of London, or a Month 2t 
Stevens's, so long ago announced under the title of Edinburgh, will 
certainly appear early in November. | 


The best illustration of the Divorce Transactions and Court Proceed: 
ings in the time of Henry VIII. is to be found in ‘“* Strype’s Memo. 
Trla 


‘ials of the Reformation,” which very properly Fives the original 
Papers and Records, and contains also Memoirs of the two English 
Cardinals, Wolsey and Pole. An edition of this work, of 250 copies 


only, has been printed by Mr. Bagster. 


Mr, Egan has in the press a new and original work, entitled “ Lif 
in London, or Day and Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq. ao 
companied by his elegant friend, Corinthian Tom, in their Rambla 
and Sprees through the Metropolis.” It will be completed in about 
twelve numbers, each number illustrated with three characteristic 
coloured plates. The scenery will be drawn from real life, by Robert 


and George Cruickshanks. | 
Just published, Rivington’s Annual Register; or a View of the 
History, Politics, and Literature, for the year 1809, being the ninth 
volume of the new Series. 
The United Kingdom tributary to France ; the real Cause of the 
Distresses of the Country, demonstrated in a Letter to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Liverpool, First Lord of the Treasury. 8¥9. 


The Rich and Poor shewn to be of God's Appointment, av 
equally the objects of his regard. Intwo Sermons preached in bis 
Majesty's Chapel, Whitehall, on Sunday the 16th, and. Sunday the 
28d of April, 1820. By Thomas Calvert, B. D. Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Norrissian Professor of Divinity ™ 
that University, and one of his Majesty's Preachers at Whitehall. 


- ‘The Rector’s Memorandum Book, being the Memoirs of a Fami) 
in the North. 





THE 


PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 


RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 


WE have this month nothing to récord respecting religious 
occurrences, except the junction of the Popish rabble with the 
seditious rabble. This has been brought about by the insti- 
gation of Andrews the journalist, and Hayes, the Irish ex-se- 
cretary, oncé ambassador to the Pope from the Dublin 
Catholic Board. Of this embassage, by the bye, he gave 4 
very unfair account at the Crown and Anchor the other day. 
When he complained of imprisonment at Rome, by the in- 
trigues of the British government, did he suppose it forgotten 
that he had personally insulted the Pope, and therefore suffered 
an ecclesiastical punishment, confinement in a monastery, 
with the additional severity, of which no foreigner in any coun- 
tryhas a right to complain, of an order to leave the dominions 
of that prince whom he had insulted. But what can be more 
ridiculous than to compare the bombastic speeches of this new 
hero for liberty with his slavish submission to Popish censures, 
and which may be found recorded at full length in the Antija- 
cobin Reviews for July and September, 1818. Ex. Grat. 

‘If the document now read censures my conduct whilst at 
Rome, I stop hot to inquire whether it be authentic or not, 
whether its charges be vague or specific, whether proved or 
otherwise—enough for me if the Holy Father has been pleased 
to censure my conduct. My tongue shall never utter a syllable 
of complaint, nor my pen trace a line of vindication ; for lest 
scandal should arise, in the words of the prophet I exclaim, 


Take me up, aud cast me into the sea, &c. 


“ RICHARD HAYES. 
“ June 1, 1818.” 
Here is a dutiful subject for you. This is the allegiance he 
owes to the Pope. How different from that exhibited towards 
Is lawful monarch. This is anothet pfoof, among thousands, 
No. 269, Vol. 59, October, 1820. 
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of the little attachment which the Popish priesthood have for 
the land of their nativity. Without connexions or interest jp 
its welfare, and seeking the promotion of their own idolatrous 
church by any means which may offer, they are ever ready to 
lead or oppose a seditious assembly. These absurd tumults 
in favour of our “ confident Queen” may probably have im. 
pressed some with the idea that the radical cause may be 
finally triumphant. That Popery might share in the triumph, 
some steps were necessary, therefore it would appear the wily 
jesuits have put forward that enfant perdu, the Rev. Richard 
Hayes, to join the radicals in their new scheme of attacking 
government under pretence of addressing the Queen. Should 
they succeed, the turnabout Bishop of Castabala will pop him- 
self into Richard’s place, and on grounds of liberty and equa- 
lity, will request that of Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's, 
one should be assigned to the use of those sworn friends of 
freedom, the radical Papists. On the contrary, should the 
mob, as they are very likely to do, recover their senses, and the 
radicals fail, the Reverend Father -will be disowned, put on 
one side, or sent out a missioner to the Missouri. - It is not 
easy to form any other conjecture for this anomalous conduct 


- on the part of Papists, because the. radical leaders are known 


to be infidels, hostile to christianity of every description, and 
despising the religious tenets of every sect. ‘These squeamish 
saints, who could not unite with Protestants. in’ distributing 
their own translation of the scriptures without note or con- 
ment, can yet unite with avowed atheists for the destruction 
of the constitution by which they are indulged with more than 
toleration. The Queen’s cause is now a stale pretence. The 
admission of her own witness and champion, bold Lieutenant 
Hownam, that Bergami slept in the same tent with his mis 
tress for five weeks, coupled with the acknowledged fact thit 
Bergami’s wife, the proper partner of his bed, was carefull 
excluded from the Villa, must carry conviction to every mi 
We appeal to any man what his verdict must be, if he shoulé 
sit Ona jury in a case of crim-con, and such evidence s 

be adduced on the part of the prosecution, now admitted )) 
the “ confident Queen” in her defence. We would also wish 
Lord Carnarvon to reflect what the consequences must be, ! 
after such an avowal, the culprit should be acquitted by 
House of Lords. For be it observed, this is now no longer ! 


charge denied. It is a fact admitted and—defended! Sue 


pose, fur instance, a lady should hereafter be charged with 
adultery, and all the proof should be, that she had a footma® 


Ri 


athletic make, to whom she had shewn’ much pecunil]i, | 
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liberality, and, in consequence of several attempts made to rob 
the house, this footman, by way. of safeguard, had: slept for 
five weeks in a double-bedded room, occupying one’ himself, 
and his mistress theother.. Then, according to this precedent, 
she must, forsooth, be aequitted. The House of Lords havi 

decided that'such sleeping is quite consistent with saauniad 
innocence, it is impossible for an inferior court to lay down a 
contrary law. Henceforth, then, our married wantons have 
only to set.up another bedstead in their apartments, engage a 
few idle fellows to attack the house once or twice, and they 
may have whom they please to stand guard in their chambets, 
or sleep on their posts. This is the proper light by which we 
must consider the present transaction, and that the pretended 
friends of the Queen regard her.as an associate fit only for the 
ladies who have addressed her, appéars most clearly from that 
best test of sincerity—conduct. To this hour no ‘gentleman 
nor nobleman has permitted his wife, or sister, or daughter, to 
eome near this virtuous queen. Their opposition to the Bill 
must therefore be'seditious, in which they persevere to, obtain 
place and profit for themselves and dependants. Patriotic, 
generous men! In the mean time, we cannot but lament.a 
want of vigor in the ministry: When the late Duke of Nore 
folk thought proper, nearly thirty years ago, to indulge in rewo- 
lutionary toasts, he was dismissed from. the Lieutenancy of the 
West Riding; and for similar conduct Fox was strack out of 
the list of Privy-Counsellors. But then affairs were. managed 
with the uncompromising firmness of a Pitt and a; Wyndham, 
Why, then, is that sot-disant conqueror, Sir Robert, allowed to 
disgrace his regimentals, by presiding over a company where 
his Majesty's: health is execrated by hisses, and the conatitus 
on insulted by every possible means? Perhaps they think 
this Major Sturgeon of the line to have so Seni degraded 
himself, that it is quite impossible'to sink him lower. How 
often, when he views the portraits of his old. comrades in 
atms crowned with their well-earned laurels, and looking with 
pity down upon him, must he feel inclined to exclaim, with 
the Devil, 3 


O Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, | 
Which bring to my remembrance from what state 


I fell : how glorious once ! 


Alas! Alas! Sir Robert, and Father Hayes, banished from 
Rome, and driven from Ireland, and Wooller and Cobbett, and: 
nbow, and Hone, are. meet companions, newly. set: up. tin- 
kers and coblers, or destroyers of the British government, 
O 2 
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We must. now, however, return to our ‘history of ‘those 
whom we must confess to have been a far worse race of fiends 
than the worst of our radicals, with Thistlewood and Ings into 
the bargain—the Popes.of the middle ages. We shall, how- 
ever, call our readers’ attention ‘to investigate the truth of a 
curious and very ludicrous event. The parturition of a Pope 
in the streets of Rome, or the Life and Adventures of Pope 
Joan. In this age of affected candour, when : 


“* Black's not so black, nor white so very white,” . 


this tale has been given up in compliment to the Papists, who 
have not returned the favour by disavowing any of the mon- 
strous lies which were laid on the first reformers... But if Pope 
Joan’s affair be a falsehood, it is one of their own invention, 
and in fact was never denied nor doubted until after the Refor- 
mation. _ Gibbon, who was ever ready to believe in all unbe- 
lief, doubts its truth ; but suggests that it was by no means 
impossible, as the then recent case of Madam d’Eon suffici- 
ently proved. The paradoxical Boyle endeavours to refute the 
tale, for the purpose of exhibiting his ingenuity, as he has 
done on many other subjects, which ought to have been treated 
with more respect. Yet Pagi Critica, tom. 3, p. 624 and 6, de- 
clares that the female statue long kept its place among the 
Popes in the cathedral of Sienna. Now this is very strong 
prima. facia evidence. A reputable or profitable affair may 
be invented, and persons will long adhere to the delusion. 
But no man invents a tale discreditable to himself or his pro- 
fession. Gibbon suggests that the report might have arisen 
from the intrigues of Morozia and Theodosia, which could 
scarcely be the case, as they always kept the chair filled either 
with their bastards or their Bergamies, who have made then- 
selves too conspicuous to leave their existence doubted. Onv- 
phrius suggests that one of the Johns, being too much governed 
by the three prostitutes which he harboured in. the. Lateran, 
at the same time, was therefore stigmatized for bis. effeminacy 
by the title of Pope Joan. Such is his conjecture, seven hut- 
dred years after the period in question. e does not cites 
single ancient writer in its support, and therefore it rests solely 
on his authority ; that is, in such a case, on nothing, Besides 
whence sprang the tale of the delivery ? and how came th 
statue to be introduced into the church at Sienna? Tht 
mockery of the Roman people, or the sareasms of Marion’ 
and Pasquin, could never have embodied an image. TH 
world does not produce a similar instance. Who ever heard 
that the soubriquet of ‘any individual had been mistaken for 
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case OF real and separate existence >? That thé transaction, 
even before the Reformation, was regarded as a most disgrace- 
ful event, the words of Antoninus, Archbishop of Florehce, 
in the year 145%, and sainted by Pope Adrian the Sixth, 
strongly evince: Still Onuphrius was the first who denied it 
in his Annotations on Platina’s Lives. His objections, how- 
ever, go rather to prove that it ought not’ to have’ been, than 
that it did not occur. But as the circumstance itself, and the 
evidence for it; seem forgotten, we will state the fact first, next 
the proofs for it, from ancient historians, and lastly, consider 
the objections made by Onuphrius' and his followers. 

On the death of Leo the Fourth, in the year 854, and im- 
mediately before Benedict the Third, Joan was elected Pope. 
Her name was Gilberta, born at Mentz, in Latin Moguntia, 
and she had long passed fora man. For early in life she was 
seduced by a monk of the Abbey of Fulda, by whose persua- 
sion she entered the monastery in male attire, as a student, 
taking the name of John Anglicus, her tutor being a native 
of England. (This country appears destined to be ‘ever 
the plague and torment of Rome.) Under this disguise, and 
in his company, she visited many universities, and at last went 
to Athens. There, by her natural wit, and extraordinary dili- 
gence, she made so rapid a progress in all the learning of those 
times, that she was advised to go Rome as the best place for 
the exhibition of such rare talents. This she didon the death 
of her companion. There she redde lectures on divinity with 
a degree of learning unequalled by any of that city, and dis- 
played so much acuteness in her disputations, and so much 
urbanity in her manners, that she acquired genetal love 
and esteem. Her morals, too, were, from her sex, unusually 
decorous, as appeared to all who considered her a man. For 
she neither frequented the stews nor the tavern, as was too 
generally the case with the priests of those days. Hence she 
became an exemplary character, remarkable at once for her 
learning and her conduct. Gentle, because a female, affable 
and kind from her conscious secret. If we reflect on the Cir- 
cumstances of this case, and the necessary consequences of 
them, we shall find the matter very probable in itself. In that 
rude age the manners of a well-educated female, practised by 
a person apparently a man, and passing for a priest, would of 
itself gain universal attention: To’this must be'added emi- 
hent- learning, with a ready, clear, and eloquent delivery, a 
necessary abstinence from'the usual vices of the age, and a 
retired diffidence of behaviour, from conscience of ‘her secret 
and other natural causes. Such a character must,” ot course, 
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quickly become a general favourite both with the clergy. .and 
_ the people, who unanimously .chose her for Pope... And 


wisest choice which. they. could 


‘Papal chair, by. the title. of John the) Eighth, . she discharged 
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_ And. had 
she been actually a man, it would indubitably have been the 


then. make, Ascending the 


the various parts of her.office with, such grave, propriety, and 
dexterity, as to leave no room for suspicion.. In short, all went 
on smoothly, until one day, as she went in solemn procession 
to the Lateran, she was overtaken by labour pains, in the street 
between the Colossium and the church. of St. Clements.. She 
was there delivered, but through the accident and the shame, 
died. presently afterwards, having, been Pope, according to 
Platina, librarian of the Vatican, two years, five months, and 


four days. In memory of so strange.an event, a marble.mo- 
' pument was immediately erected on the 


| spot, which was to be 
seen so late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the Popes 
afterwards went to the Lateran by a circuitous route, avoiding 
the fatal, unlucky memorandum of Papal frailty. Means, too, 
were taken to prevent a similar election in future, as we shall 
hereafter see. | 

Now the evidence for these particulars is much stron 
than is generally supposed ; and, considering both the want of 
writers in those days, and the natural inclination to conceal so 
great a disgrace, there is more frequent mention of it than 
might be expected. Many undisputed facts of that period 
cannot produce testimony at all resembling what we shall now 
proceed to lay before our readers, 

Ist. Marianus Scotus, 1028, who was monk of that very 
monastery of Fulda, where Miss Joan had her education, and 
who probably was proud of .the success of his abbey. 

2. Sigebert, who died in 1118, in his Chronicle. 

$. Otto Frisinghensis, grandson of the Emperor Henry IV.; 
he died in 1158. 

4.. Geoffrey of Monmouth, an eminent \British historian. 
1152. 

5. Godfridus Viterbiensis, Chaplain to the Imperial Court, 
1186. 

6. Martinas Polonus, Archbishop of Gnesna, and Peniten- 
tiary to Innocent IV. 1290. : 

7.. Johannes Parisiensis, a Dominican Friar.. 1290. 

8. Bernard Guido, a Bishop, 1331. 

9. Ranulphus, of Hegeden, Cheshire. 1363, _ 

10. Wiliam Occam, the famous logician, Father. of the 
Nominalists. 1347. t , | 

13. Bocactus, in his Book of Illustrious Women.., 1376. 
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12. Petrarch. Libr.de,Pontif., 1374.» | 

13. ‘St. Antoninus, Archbishop of ,Florence...1449. 9... 

14. Platina, in his Lives of the Popes, dedicated to Sextus 
the Fourth. He was keeper of the library in. the Vatican, 
1481, and of course could refer to the manuscript there); 
besides fifty. more, generally men of eminence, all Papists, 
and many of them bishops. One of the fifty we must not 

over ia.the crowd. ii 

Dominicus Soto, Confessor to Charles the Fifth, and Presi- 
dent of the University of Salamanca. 1560. He, of course, 
wrote after the Reformation had began, and yet acknowledges 
this misfortune in 4-dist. 15, q. 1. art. 2. We must also particu- 
larize three more testimonies. That, of the three universities 
of Oxford, Paris, and Prague, in their Epistle directed To 
all at Rome, printed by Huldericus Hutten, 1520, and of the 
Greek church. 

Barlaam, a monk of the order of St. Basil, in his Book de 
Primatu Pape, 1303. 

Leonicus Chalcocondylas,; an Athenian, in the sixth Book De 
rebus Turcicis. t460. | 

Now, what stronger evidence can be expected of a fact that 
occurred a.thousand. years ago ?. Here are Italians, Spaniards, 
French, Germans, Poles, Scots, English, and Greeks, all de- 
posing to their belief of the thing. Nor is it a matter of that 
nature which one historian would be likely to copy from another. 
No respectable writer, no Archbishop, President of a Univer- 
sity, Vatican Librarian, Confessor of an Emperor, or Peniten- 
tiary of a Pope, would have admitted the relation of circum- 
stances so humiliating and so prodigious,: without first well 
weighing the evidence for it. | Nor will it be deemed a trifling 
argument for the authenticity of this anecdote, that it never 
was denied before the Reformation. It was denied, therefore, 
not because it was untrue, but because it was objected against 
Papal infallibility by Protestants. How sensible Papists were 
before that event, of its ignominy, we shall shew from the 
words of St. Antoninus, and we here transcribe the very words 
of the most ancient and.eminent of these testimonies, 

In the Chronicle of Martinus Scotus, anno 854, we read 
thus : Leo Papa obiit calendis Augusti, huic successit Joanna 
Mulier Ann, 2. Mens. 5. Diebs.'4. In English, Pope Leo 
died on the first day of August. Him succeeded Joan the 
woman, who sat two years, five months, and four days.” Baro- 
hlus speaks of this writer as an excellen; chronologer. He 
® lived withina hundred and fifty years of this strange event, 

and relates it without any hesitation or doubt. Now, to give 
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a false report, and that -to the discredit of oneself, or one’s 
own religion, cannot be done without an effort, or without a 
motive. Even truths which ‘are disgraceful we naturally en. 
deavour to conceal ; or if circumstances oblige us to record 
them, we alleviate the worst, or ‘palliate, ‘ or excuse, Or sup. 
press in the best way we can. The next evidence is Si 
Gemblacensis, who evidently has not copied from’ Martinis, 
as every reader will perceive, and therefore he must be looked 
upon as ‘original testimony. Besides, at that ‘time, befor 
printing was invented, writers had very little opportunity of 
copying from each other. A manuscript was generally depo. 
sited in the archives of the monastery where it was composed, 
To it the monks of that place might, indeed, have frequent 
access, and perhaps travellers. Although these would: be 
viewed with suspicion, and many obstacles, through jealousy, 
thrown in their way. But as there was a general resort, at 
that time, to Rome, by the different members of the hierarchy, 
who, on their return to the conimunity from which they had 
gone out, would naturally relate what had occurred of importance 
during their absence, intelligence was thus communicated to 
different parts of the world. This mode of conveying news 
was then common in private life, as well as in public 
bodies, and is so humorously described by arpa e- that 
we cannot help giving the passage. 


** A foot of honour better than I was, 

But many a foot of land the worse ! 

Well, now can I make any Joan a lady. 

Good den, Sir Richard,—Godamercy, fellow ; 
And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter ; 
For new-made honour doih forget men’s names : 
"Tis too respective and unsociable 

For your conversion. Now your traveller, 

He and his tooth-pick at my worship’s mess ; 

And when my knightly stomach is sufficed, 
Why then I suck my teeth, and catechise 

My picked man of countries ;—My dear Sir, 
(Thus leaning on mine elbow, I begin) 

I shall beseech you—that is Question now ; 

And then comes Answer like an A. B. C. book : 
O Sir, says Answer, at your best command, 

At your employment, at your service, Sir ;— 
No, Sir, says Question, I, sweet Sir, at yours,— 
And so, ere Answer knows what Question would, 

_ Saving in dialogue of compliment, 

And talking of the Alps and Appenines, . 

The Pyrenean and the river Po ; 

It draws towards supper in conclusion, 80. 
Bat this is worshipful society, 

And fits the mounting spirit like myself.” 
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In families, but particularly in’ monasteries, extraor- 
Pred cc were recorded. Some, perhaps, from deference 
to the church, might omit, or afterwards obliterate the record. 
Elsewhere it would be preserved, from a regard to historic 
truth, from oversight, or from animosity. Now Sigebert, in his 
Chronicle, anno 854, relates : Johannes Papa Anglicus. Fama 
est hunc Johannem feminam fuisse, et uni soli familare cognitam 
qui eam complexus est, et gravis facta peperit, Papa existens, 
quare eam inter Pontifices non numerant quidam. deo nomim 
numerum non facit. That is,—This year John English became 
Pope. ' It is reported that this John was a woman, and that one 
man only, that used to sleep with her, knew so much; and that at 
last, being pregnant, she was delivered during her P ° 
Wherefore some persons do not reckon her among the Popes. 
that the number of Johns is not increased by her name. It ap- 
pears from this unvarnished tale, that all writers in those days, 
whom Sigebert had an opportunity of consulting, recorded the 
fact. For he says that some did not reckon her among the 
Popes. They did not omit the tale; they acknowledged the 
trick, but thinking a woman could not be Pope, placed: Bene- 
dict next after Leo. If former writers had either denied: or 
omjtted this affair, the expression would not have been, non 
numerant quidam, but either negent, or mentionem non. faciunt. 

The next witness gives the story still more at large than the 
foregoing. Its strangeness naturally excited curidsity and 
inquiry. Inquiry produced, not proofs of its falsehood, but 
farther particulars. And _ be it strictly observed, all these par- 
ticulars are consistent with each other. We haveseveral inde- 
pendent witnesses, all agreeing in those points which each 
relates, and each in succession adding to his predeeessor’s rela- 
tion, such additional matter as readers would naturally expect. 
Martinus Polonus gives the relation thus. After this Leo, 
John English, born at Mentz} sat two years, five months,. and 
Sour days. It is asserted that this Pope was a woman, and 
being carried in her youth, in man’s apparel, to Athens, by one 
who was in love with her, she profited'so much in different kinds 
| of learning, that ehe exceeded most of those times, insomuch, 

that coming to Rome, and reading there grammar, rhetoric, and 

logic, she had many auditors and scholars, and those of the 
highest rank and quality. And then being much esteemed in that 
culy, both for her tive and learning, with one. voice she was 
chosen Pope. Now in'the time of her Papacy she became preg- 
nant by one that was familiar with her, and not observing that 
she was so near her time, as she went from St. Peter’s to St. 
John Lateran, between the Colosseum and St. Clement’s church, 
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hint there buried.: And whereas our Lond sthe -Pope doth alwooys 
mai about and shun that street, it is constantly believed that he doth 
ay _ 0:in detestation or for shame of this accident. , Neither 'is.she 
mit commonly put in the catalogue, or reckoned among the.\ Popes, 
Bt io y becative of her sex, and partly because of the odium of 
| i { latina gives a similar account, which it is-ummecessary’to 
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quote; his volume being easily met with, And we.may.as. 
cribe the. shuffling conclusion of his relation to the recollection 
of this sufferings under Paul the Second, ; 4s. detailed in our last 
number, p. 80. Now, had the tale: been untrue, the keeper of 
the Vatican library, and the dependant of Pope Sixtus the 
Fourth, by whose command, indeed he wrote his history, would 
no doubt have combated the error, as his commentator Qnu- 
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. phrius has done, and by his access to the best collection. of ma- 
‘are nuscripts then known, would easily have determined the case, 
U0 ba The reluctant-evidence, therefore, of such a man affords the 
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strongest grounds.of conviction. We shall therefore give.one 
other independent witness from the Greek church, whose 
words prove that in his time some discussion bad taken place 
as to the possibility of the case. Leonicus Chaleocondylas, the 
Athenian, in book 6 De Rebus Turcisis, thus writes.: Constal 
Mulierem quandam, &c. It ts certain that a woman was ‘once 
elevated to the Popedom, her sex being unknown. For almost 
all in the west of Jtaly shave their beards. Now when being 
pregnant she came abroad on a particular solemnity, she was ide 
livered in the sight of all the people. Wherefore, lest the same 
deception should again occur, they make trial of each new Pops, 
by touching, and he that toucheth, being satisfied, proclaims, We 
have a man for our Pope. This Chalcocondylas was .one. 4 
the learned:Greeks. who fled from the tyranny of the Turks te 
Italy, and had witnessed the touching ceremony. of which ke 
here speaks. Nor is this ceremony, although now in disust 
denied by the Papists ; but they say it was done for the pur- 
pose of reminding the Pope that he wasa mortal. A draught 
of water would have been equally significant, and far mot 
decent. ’ | 
Bellarmine, De Rom. Pont. lib. 2, c. 1, tells us, That thert 
can be no error in substance, where besides the testimonies of ar 
thors, there aremonuments for the proof of any ancient report 
Now Theodoric de Niem, himself.a_ Pope’s Secretary, in bs 
book De: Privilegiis et Jur. Imperii, declares, Unto this da) 
(1414) an old marble image placed there figuratively, desg 
nates the fact ; which is attested also by Antoninus, Pelé 
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Religious Retrospect. 5 
Mexias, arid others. Nay, Florimond, who has taken so much 
ains to discredit this story, confesses that there was:such astatue 
here, and that Pope Sixtus the Fifth removed it when he ‘was 
naking the street wider and straight. Here he is mistaken ; 


spit was thrown into the Tiber, by order of Pius the Fifth, in 
Yyeen Elizabeth’s time, not because it disgtaced the street, 


wut that he might, if possible, extinguish the memory of that 
nen a 4 | 


"Jn the next place there was an image-of -our fair Pope in the 
rch of Sienna, which the Jesuits would long before have 
jefaced, but the then. Bishop would:not suffer them. -At last 
t was demolished at the cemmand of Pope Clement. the 
ighth, by the means of Baronius, through the request of the 
bove-named Florimond, who yet, in his book, cap. 22, is so 
rain and foolish as to boast of the exploit, and thus record the 
act. In conclusion, let us hear the words of a Romish saint, 
St. Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence. We are sure. that 
he evidence of so holy a man cannot be’ excepted against ; 
ad, however Romanists may lament, they must admit ‘such. 
anctified testimony. Nor, be it observed, does he lightly pass 
ver the matter, as a thing uncertain or unimportant 5° but he 
s evidently struck with horror. Had there been at that:time, 
any reasonable grounds of disputing sostrange an affair, would 
not the worthy bishop. have gladly availed himself of them ? But 
n his book, par. 2, tit, 16, cap. 1, and § 7, having fully related 
ne whole story of Pope Joan, astonished at-an event so-unex- 
ected, he breaks out in the words of St. Paul, ‘Oh the depth of - 
ve wisdom and knowledge of God! | How unsearchable are ‘his 
igments, and his ways past finding out! '! The good archbishop 
hext proceeds to shew that the church has received no detri- 
nent thereby, and that no hindrance of. salvation has therefore 
nsen, for the church was not without a head, even Christ, 
om whom she receiveth the influence of grace. Antoninus 
ved in 1459, and we may therefore conclude, that in his:da 
rope Joan kept her place, and we cannot allow. her to be dis- 





Placed now. Whats still more satisfactory, we are informed 


yone of our first bishops of the reformation, that a writer of 
ouvaine, after that great event, argued, not against the fact, 
ut for the possibility of it, knowing too well the weight of 
vidence for it, and cites instances of persons who had chan 

“it sex, or possessed both. Anatomists, however, will tell 
S that these last instances never breed. | 

We shall here close our account of. the direct evidence for 
ns historical fact, which the bold and impudent denial of Pa- . 
ists hath,.in a certain: degree, smothered; but we see, . that 
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until the reformation it was universally. believed, ‘as cap 
‘proved by the separate testimony of more. than thiree-som 
‘authors from: all parts of christendom. In our next nug 
‘we shall consider the objections made by Onuphrius yy 
‘others to this relation, »all’ which ‘amounts to this only, thy 
-they would gladly have it deemed a falsehood... | ; 


» P. S. Since writing the above, we tind that the first reco 
of our Lady Pope is to be found in Radulphus Flaviaceny 


‘tib. 5, cap. 32, who lived within eighty years of the very tin.’ 


‘He is mentioned both by the Centuriators of See an 
‘Trithemius, the learned abbot of Spanheim. We may sy 
Firmum est genus Probationis quod etiam ab adversario sun. 
tur ut veritas etiam ab inimicis ‘veritatis probetur, 


ree 
IRELAND. 


While we were deeply immersed in the dark ages, we hal 
almost forgotten to notice some recent attempts to enlighta 
the Egyptian darkness of Ireland, and to lessen that. implici 
confidence which Romanists place in their priests. Not tha 
this is confined to Ireland. We lately met with a curion 
instance of its occurrence in Malta. A friend of ours acc 
dentally related it a few days ago. He served in the army thi 
went to Egypt, and after the campaign was quartered 4 
Malta, in the house of a widow who had two. daughters, Ro 
man Catholics; Being a married man, he was a good del 





with the family, and during a severe sickness the widow aol 


her daughters attended kindly to him. As often happens # 
persons indisposed, he. longed exceedingly for some _ bottled 
porter, which his medical attendant would hardly consent 
his tasting. At last.permission and a bottle were obtained 
In the presence of his hostess and her daughters the cork wi 
drawn, and he drank the foaming draught with a glee whiel 
cannot easily be described. To his utter astonishment tht 
ladies exhibited signs of the greatest disgust, on which 
gravely inquired what was the matter? Do you know, said th 
widow, as gravely, what you have been drinking ? This ques 
tion instantly let a little light into the captain’s mind, who, 
with a smile, replied, Why, what do you think porter is mat 
of ?} Urino de cavallo, horse p—, said the widow, which a 
swer made our patient laugh till his head ached, But up 
talking seriously with the lady, he found:her fully. persuaded 
the truth of this strange notion, for her priest had assured 
of it, and it was not without great difficulty, and after a lo 
time, he could drive her from this precious . falsehood. 

is rather a ludicrous introduction to our subject. But the a 
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nexed letter shews the reluctance which Papists always evince to 
ning their eyes, and how opposed they always are tovevery 
effort towards enlightening their minds, »: The appointment of 
Dr. Mant to an Irish er was most judicious, because of 
his abilities, his activity; and: judgment: there was no” doubt. | 
It was also very desirable’: to assimilate the Irish clergy as 
closely as possible to the English. We would say in respect 
of residence particularly. But we cannot expect men to ha- 
zard their lives every hour without the probability of attaining 
an adequate advantage to the cause they would advocate. In 
our next number we shall give a regular review of ‘this excel- 
lent charge. For 'the present we have only room for the letter. 





THE BISHOP OF KILLALOE’S CHARGE. 
To the Editor of the Hibernian Journal. 


SIR, : 

From what you have already published of Dr. Mant’s ' ex- 
hortation to the clergy of his diocese, it is evident that the 
doctrines he recommends to their particular attention, and the — 
observance of the various duties imposed upon them’ by their 
clerical functions, are in strict accordance with that spirit ‘of 
benevolence and christian zeal which attaches itself in a pecu- 
liar degree to his Lordship’s character, and which should form 
an example, and meet with the hearty concurrence of every 
Irish diocesan. | I can perceive that, short’‘as the residence of 
Dr. Mant has been amongst us, and truly pious as ‘his pastoral 
exhortation is acknowledged to be, the shaft of calumny and 
detraction has been aimed at him, and a discourse which ‘was 
exclusively delivered for the instruction of the clergy of his 
diocese, has, with the utmost rancour and malignity, been tor- 
tured into a political address, by a vulgar scribbler in The Free- 
man’s Journal. ‘This writer, in attempting to review ‘the 
charge of the learned divine, attributes to him motives "by 
which no Protestant prelate, I venture to assert, could be actu- 
ated, and with a degree’ of meanness characteristic ‘of the 
— through which he conveys his sentiments, bestows upon 
his Lordship no small portion of abuse. In one part’ of his 
exhortation his Lordship recommends the incorporation’ of a 
Society for discountenancing’ vice, and promoting the christian 
religion; as the establishment of local ‘associations of this 
kind have been attended with satisfactory results of late years 
in England—and adds a hope that a system of the description 
: which he alludes, would have the effect of “binding the 
élief of the Established Church upon the Roman Catholics, 


and interweaving it into their practice.” Here, indeed, I can 
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well perceive the cause of the vituperative language em; 

against: Dr. Mant. His Lordship has dared to hope, teen 
ees cpr er Church of pares may evep, 
t y l ‘ pla ; t ‘ 24 ‘oi ce su tition, 
tenets: which hold in strong fetters the deluded minds: of th 
Roman Catholic peasantry ; he has dared to indulge im»th 
pleasing reflection that a more active ‘co-operation on the par 
of the established clergy would tend to make the Roman (Cy, 
tholic: population less averse to social intercourse with the; 
Protestant fellow-subjects, and, this’ barrier once removed, thy 
proselytism would follow, and the light of truth and reason 
ultimately shed its benign influence on their benighted under: 
standings. All this anxiety for the eternal salvation of his 
fellow-creatures, is, in my opinion, the duty, of every goo 
man, and most particularly should actuate the mind of every 
clergyman. His Lordship ce naturally, and very piously 
concludes that his elevation to the spiritual bench may be con- 


sidered in the light of a mission, and that he feels it impen- 
tive, in the discharge of his elevated functions, to use. his best 
exertions for the propagation of that, faith which he is sent to 
preach amongst us, and which he must feel to. be the sinner’ 


h 

wage s and firmest reliance. Now,, Sir, this I conceive, to 
the head and front of his Lordship’s offending, and fa 
which he may be certain of having. incurred the eternal hatred 
of the Romish clergy, and those whose interest it is to enslave 
the minds of the unfortunate peasantry belonging to their com- 
munion, as well as the enmity of their hireling press, which is 
eyer ready to support the, mandatory influence of Popery, 2 

the expense of all that may be great or good in character. 
The scribe to. whom I have-already. alluded seems to -insinv- 
ate that the exhortation of Doctor Mant will produce a con- 
trary effect to what he intended ; and that the baneful antipe- 
thies of ‘the Roman Catholics, which were- gradually dying 
away, will be again called into action, | should be glad 
know in what single particular those baneful antipathies have 
diminished? Is it in the protest of Counsellor O’Connel 
against the School Society, because the scriptures were inti 
duced and read without note or comment, even in the Roma 
Catholic version ? Is it inthe mangled remains of the unfor 
tunate Herbert, whose limbs were scattered to the. winds # 
Limerick because he changed his creed and died a Protestant! 
Is it in the, barbarity practised towards the Protestant clergy’ 
man, who officiated at the interment of the late Mr. Kavanagh, 
whose life had nearly paid the forfeit of his reading the church 
service over the grave of that lamented gentleman? Is it” 
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the brutal treatment of the remains of.a poor woman. who 
lately died in the Protestant faith at Dru the sickening 
detail of which I read some time ago in. your’ Journal, that we 
are to look for those baneful:an ues gradually dying away ? 
No, no—believe me, Sir, those: autip ‘will never subside 
while the Protestant religiow ig thie'religion of the state? The 
overthrow of that religion is fondly cherished, and the re-esta- 
blishment of Popery is looked ‘for with unabated anxiety by its 
votaries, an objeet which they will ever bear in mind, and en- 
deavour to plish at the expense. of the best blood which 
flows round their hearts. It is not, therefore, to be deemed a 
subject of surprise, that the pious and virtuous Bishop of Kil- 
laloe should be selected for the purposes of abuse and slander 
by a radical journal, the slave of faction ; nor-that his religious 
feelings should be attributed to the improper bias of political 
and party prejudices. _ The. solitary. instance which I have 
quoted will suffice to convince you, that the published address 
of his Lordship will for ever render him the .object of unme- 
rited animadversion in a particular quarter; and I regret to 
= add, from my knowledgé of past experience, that his inten- 
tions, however desirable they may be, will have little effect 
upon minds divested of the faculty of thinking, and whose 
blind attachment to their priesthood is so strong, that they 
would not be convinced—no, “ not if one were even to rise 
: from the dead.” 









































[ remain, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
. AN. OLD. CORRESPONDENT. 
October 5, 1820. ja’ 
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A SONG 
FOR THE YOUNG.GENTLEMEN AND LADIES OF ENGLAND. 


Tune,—* Boys, before ye marry.” 
As the bee sucks honey 
Where the wasp finds gall, 
And the miser money: 
From the spendtbrift’s fall, 
Let our. wits be waking, 
Merry, wise; and gay; » 
Lucky lessons taking 
From. the passing: day. 
Boys, before ye marry, 
‘Mind the golden rule, 
Look before ye leap, 
Or else you'll play the fool. 
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A Song. 
A goat wife’s a treasure, 
ore than coin untold, 
Love her without measure, 
Love her young and old. 


_ A blessing man will find her, 


Greater every, day, . 
Dearer, sweeter, kinder, 
As life wears-away. 
But before ye marry, — 
Near your fair ones dwell, 
Let the lawyer tarry 
Till ye know them well 


Deem it not uncivil 
To be told—In life 
Man meets no such evil 
Asa wicked wife. 
Rest slie’ll never let him, 
Plotting with his foes, 
To disturb and fret him, 
-“ his repose. 
Boys, before ye marry, 
Mind a golden rule, 
Spouses never carry 
From a foreign school. _ 


_ Maids, who hope to marry, 


Never once be seen | 
An address to carry 
To a question’d queen. 
If she’s pure and faultless, 
Clamour she wants none, 
If she is not spotless, 
Let her fall alone. 
Maids, before ye marry, 
Mind a prudent rule, 
Censure ever parry, 
Keeping calm and cool. 


Read in British story, 
- Cuar.orte’s happy name, 
Gsorce's pride and glory, 
Emulate her fame. 
Never wave your banners, 
Fair as maiden snow, 
For Italian manners, 
Ladies dear—Oh no. 
And whene’er ye marry, 
Be of Cuar.otre’s school, 
Loving, chaste, and wary, 
Never play the fool. 


Lifford, October 16, 1820. 





